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Editorial. 


WING to changes in the business and*social life 
of Chicago, Cincinnati, and St. Louis, the Uni- 
tarian churches that were formerly located in the 
centres of these cities have been driven away, as 
in the case of the Church of the Messiah, where 

Brooke Herford formerly preached, further south, and in 
the case of Unity Church, built for Robert Collyer, three 
miles further north. Our English friends seem not to be 
aware of these changes, for in the Christian Life of 
London there recently appeared a very well written 
article giving a good account of Collyer’s career. ‘The 
author, a fervent admirer of the great preacher, went on 
a pilgrimage, as he supposed, to the church made famous 
by his ministry. But, alas! he did not come within three 
miles of the sacred spot. He visited the new church, and 
because he saw there a bust of Collyer, and the anvil on 
which he shaped horseshoes in Yorkshire, he took it for 
granted that this was the scene of his labors. He could 
not understand the tradition of the great audiences at- 
tracted by the preaching of the Yorkshire blacksmith, 
which would have been explained if he had learned that 
three miles away was the old Unity Church, which ac- 
commodated an audience of fifteen hundred people. 
When next one of our British friends visits Chicago, let 
him remember that neither Herford nor Collyer ever 
preached in either of the new Unitarian churches. 
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ONE of the commonest faults in golf-playing is that 
the player does not “follow through.” In his drive, 
and in other long-distance shots, he hits the ball hard, 
but he ceases to put out his strength on the instant that 
his club hits the ball. He should follow through; he 
should continue his output of force a few seconds longer, 
—that would make his blow more effective. This same 
fault is characteristic of our people, as a whole, in their 
public relations. When a needed reform is started, or 
when some sound protest calls for support, or when some 
intrenched graft is dragged to light, our people are quick 
to perceive and swift to act, but they do not hold out. 
They are too easily diverted; they expend all their 
virtuous outbreak in too brief a time; they do not 
“follow through”; they can hit hard, but they let up 
on their blow too soon. When thelate President McKinley 
was shot, the whole nation rose instantly in protest, 
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and many bills aimed at prevention of such crimes were 
laid before Congress and State legislatures, but few of 
these bills were pressed. The public did not follow 
through, it expended its feeling quickly; and Senators 
and Congressmen, perceiving the waning of popular senti- 
ment, dropped the reform. Whether we trace our 
descent from England, Ireland, France, or Patagonia, 
the fact is that we are, as a whole, too mercurial, too 
changeable, not persistent enough in carrying out a 
good measure. We ought to improve upon this charac- 
teristic; we ought to recognize our defect; we ought to 
learn to ‘‘follow through.” 


THE note printed elsewhere about Robert Collyer’s 
church in Chicago furnishes a good illustration of the 
difficulties that attend all historical research. In this 
case a scholar living in Toronto seeks out, as he thinks, 
the church in which Collyer preached, and experiences 
all the emotions naturally excited in the mind of an ardent 
admirer, yet for lack,of asking one question he goes away 
satisfied, although he has dilated with the wrong emo- 
tion. For many years pilgrims visited a small old 
Colonial building in Salem, Mass., and some of them 
shed tears as they reflected that in this little meeting- 
house the first settlers of Salem worshipped. Later it 
was discovered that this was not the first meeting-house 
of the Puritans, but the humble home of the Friends’ 
meeting, built a hundred years after the settlement of the 
colony, and after persecution of the Quakers had ceased. 
The building is still interesting, but its history illustrates 
the doubtful issues of historical research. 
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Tuat church attendance decreases we have heard, 
one generation after another. That the accountability 
of the preacher to the people increases is not so much 
noted. Of the two assertions the latter is more perti- 
nent and important. Ordinarily the man at the desk 
is under a public and not merely parochial vigilance, 
which he senses and accepts as a proper constraint of 
his calling. In extraordinary times, when feeling runs 
high and opinions are divided, the responsibility of the 
religious leader is intensely impressed upon him. Utter- 
ances which in other public places would arouse only a 
passing comment become in the pulpit significant beyond 
the measure of the man who makes them. It is so be- 
cause the sanctity of the church persists in the common 
mind with increasing potency, while the one-time sacro- 
sanct authority of the minister constantly diminishes. 
Whatever his personal authority, the clergyman must 
deserve it by the wisdom and sanity of his counsel. No 
man is quite so pitiable as a prophet who becomes excited 
or loses his common sense. No man is so deeply re- 
spected as the parson who takes his office with a well- 
mixed sense of its authority and his responsibility. 
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ConstrTuTIONS are designed to give stability to legis- 
lation and insure the permanence of the principles they 
lay down. For this reason changes and modifications 
are made difficult, and are resisted by those, even, who 
admit their desirability for other reasons. But when 
principles laid down with reference to one state of civiliza- 
tion, or one set of conditions, survive into an entirely 
different civilization and face conditions unknown and 
unconsidered when they were settled, what shall be 
done about the unchangeable and inviolable sanctity of 
a constitution? Is fidelity to become a superstition, 
and unalterableness an idolatry? In matters about 
which human nature is almost as conservative as about 
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law,—matters with which creeds are concerned, for which 
they were designed to give a fixity like that which makers 
of constitutions contemplated for legal principles,—no 
provision ever made for fixity has availed. If religious 
constitutions no longer include all the fundamental 
truths made known to men, so much the worse for the 
constitutions. What men have made they are compe- 
tent to alter or extend. No one point in time is able to 
give an infallibility to human instruments which another 
point in time may not also give. If no principle of 
reason and of public welfare is admitted in interpreta- 
tion, and morals and law must forever be separated 
by bulkheads of impenetrable consistency, the woe pro- 
nounced on a certain type of legality by Jesus will 
scarcely be escaped by modern representatives. It is 
one thing to ballast a vessel well, and another thing to 
moor the vessel to a rock. One permits a voyage, the 
other ends it. 


Saul of Tarsus. 


Unitarians commonly, if not altogether, discard such 
doctrines as are set forth in the historic creeds of Christen- 
dom. ‘They do not teach the doctrines of election, predes- 
tination, total depravity, the vicarious atonement, or 
eternal punishment. Theydo not believe that any rite or 
sacrament is essential to salvation. ‘They are therefore 
in hearty agreement with the abjurations set forth in an 
article in the North American Review written by Ellwood 
Hendrick. But they would reject without reservation or 
qualification his charge that Paul was the originator of 
Lutherism, Calvinism, and was the cause of the perse- 
cution of Jews by the Christians during the last nineteen 
centuries. 

Mr. Hendrick has great respect for Jesus and his 
teachings, for Paul and his writings none at all. But 
when he describes the teaching of Jesus he repudiates 
everything in the Gospels that seems to be inconsistent with 
his doctrine of love, while when he turns to the writings 
of Paul he takes the opposite course. He attributes to 
him everything that he scorns, and says that although 
Paul ‘‘wrote wonderful phrases about love” he did not 
admit it into his system of theology and organization. 

With inconceivable assurance it is stated in this article 
that all the sufferings of the Jews and the persecutions they 
have endured for centuries are due to the fact that because 
the Jews treated Paul cruelly he stirred up the people 
around them to persecute the Jews, which they have 
been doing ever since. “Paul started it,” so our author 
says. 

As an instance of the one-sided prejudice of Mr. Hen- 
drick it is fair to cite what he says about baptism, adopted 
by Paul, as he says, as a “rule and a rite,” and thus in 
his teaching it ‘‘became essential to salvation.’ Let 
us, he says, ‘‘imagine Jesus saying, ‘Suffer little children 
to come unto me—after they have been baptized.’”” Let us 
consult the record. Inhis First Epistle to the Corinthians 
Paul says, “I thank God that I baptized none of you,” 
and yet they were of the Church which he founded and 
loved. ‘Turn now to the Gospels and ask what Jesus 
thought of baptism. He received it at the hands of John 
the Baptist, saying, “Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
righteousness.’ He also is reported to have said, “He 
that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but he that 
believeth not shall be damned.” Whether Mark wrote 
these words or not, they are part of the tradition. Let sa 
admit that Paul shaped the outlines of the Gospel of Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles. He certainly did not 
the hand of Matthew or John, and in them we find 
all the doctrines which are attributed to Paul to 
credit. The statement is made that Jesus seem 
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“no prejudice except against a degenerate class of rich men 
who deserved his reproaches. But what about the Phari- 
sees, denounced in that awful twenty-third chapter of 
Matthew; and what shall we think about predestination 
as set forth in the twelfth chapter of John, where Esaias is 
quoted as saying, ‘‘He hath blinded their eyes, and hard- 
ened their heart; that they should not see,” etc., and so be 
converted and saved? 

Why when such things are reported about Jesus should 
we give him the benefit of the doubt, and when exactly 
similar things are said by Paul why should we put them 
in the forefront and say they are the essence of his system? 

The truth seems to be that Mr. Hendrick has fallen 
into exactly the same error that the Lutherans and Cal- 
vinists did when they mistook the intellectual burden 
that Paul was carrying for the heart of his message. He 
was loyal to Hebrew tradition. He accepted it, carried 
it out to its logical conclusions, and then forgot it, while 
he preached a sublime theism, the doctrine of immortality 
and religious liberty. He was pre-eminently the apostle 
of liberty, and to him more than to any other man we 
owe the freedom of the individual and the Christian relig- 
ion. “Granted that Christianity might have prevailed 
without Paul,” then everything “would have been differ- 
ent,’’ so our writer thinks. But we have not the slightest 
reason to believe that without Paul Christianity would 
ever have invaded and conquered the Roman world. 
It counts for nothing that Jesus “did not choose Paul, 
but did choose these simpler men.”” As Jesus probably 
never saw or heard of Paul it is not strange that he did 
not choose him. G. B. 


The Quiet Mind. 


When there is peace nowhere else, our only refuge 
for rest and renewal is the inner sanctuary. How much 
we need the power of retiring there! Sad indeed if it 
has been so habitually invaded by the unrest and agita- 
tion of the time that it has lost the attributes of a hushed 
and sacred temple. We have been frequently asked to 
retire into ourselves, shut out the turmoil of the world, 
and for half an hour each day, in the deep peace of intro- 
spection, seek to learn something of our deeper and better 
self, and the inflowing of a divine spirit. 

It is excellent advice, but how many of us practise 
it? Never has it been more essential than now that we 
may truthfully say, “My mind to me a kingdom is.” 
The quiet purlieus of colleges and universities have 
been invaded by sentiments utterly opposed to scholastic 
peace. Though our own country is as yet uninvaded 
by the horrors of war, still, an element of profound 
mental and moral disturbance pervades every household. 
The unprecedented character of the struggle, the violent 
passions brought to the surface and thrown out as lava 
from the crater of some vast, heaving volcano, have 
brought a new attitude of mind to the thinking pub- 
lic surprised into strange and unwonted conclusions. 
Heretofore Providence has been trusted to do great 
things in war as in peace. The God of battles could 
be counted on to turn the scale on the side of justice 
and righteousness. Upon Providence has been laid 
vast responsibilities. The sense of trust in the over- 
brooding Power that guides the affairs of men, even the 
cruelest and bloodiest, to ultimate good has been an 
anchor to thousands of religious minds. 

_ Even in our Civil War the great stay of minds and 
hearts was that ultimate good must flow from it,—an 
rengthener to those who gave their dearest 
é 1c doubtful chances of battle; but now 
c in as to the ultimate triumph of the 
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at times those who heretofore have put their trust on 
high. ‘rouble is felt as to the outcome. It assails at 
times the minds of those who have trusted in eternal - 
foundations. Where, it is asked, are the guarantees that 
justice will prevail, and how are we to decide among 
the various estimates and opinions that now make hope- 
less discord and bitter enmity in all parts of the world. 

The decadence of faith in Providence as an overruling 
Power guiding men’s actions in some mysterious manner 
and ultimately deciding on their consequences to bring 
about certain well-defined issues that always overweighs 
the balance of good has had a painfully unsettling in- 
fluence. Why was it permitted, people ask in bewilder- 
ment,—and there is no answer. 

The part that science has played in the cold-blooded 
murder of thousands of innocent people has had its part 
in disenchanting many with what is called the advance 
of civilization through the discovery and application of 
the forces of nature to warfare. If science is useful to 
destroy the hope of the world, its youth and young man- 
hood, how much better, we hear it said, if mankind had 
remained ignorant of its possibilities. So the fetish 
Science has received a telling blow’ as well as its former 
antagonist, Religion. It is true that many conceptions 
we clung to, put our trust in with childlike confidence, 
have gone down or been violently shaken by the past 
eighteen months, so that the world as at present con- 
stituted seems alien or fantastic, a something not yet 
possible to grasp and weld into a system. 

There is only the quiet mind into which we may 
retire for the possible reconstruction through thought of 
what has been tumbled into ruins,—the erection of 
ideals on a better plan. If the belief in the immediate 
providential interference in human affairs is shaken, if 
our prayers for the triumph of such aims and purposes 
as we have passionately at heart are not answered, pain- 
ful as it may seem, we must find new bases of beliefs, 
new hopes and trusts, on which we may stay our hearts, 
and quiet the terrible unanswered questions that torture 
us. Shall it not be a new sense of the responsibility 
of man for the evils of the world? Is there any reason in 
laying the results of man’s sins at the door of God? For 
ages it has been the custom to accuse God of all the 
physical ills of life, and also of the results of man’s evil 
passions. A new theory is to arise which will exonerate 
God. Poor blinded humans for ages have been accusing 
God, and also imploring him to ward from them the pun- 
ishment they have deserved. 

Out of the new sentiment of human responsibility may 
come a new heaven and a new earth extending into all 
departments of life and action. ‘The so-called favorites 
of Heaven will then find themselves weighted with their 
own sins. Providence will not be there to shield them 
from the consequences. ‘The quiet mind can afford to 
wait in faith, and hope that when the clouds of doubt 
have vanished there will be a clear shining of new trust 
and spiritual communion with the highest and _ best. 
A divine radiance that has never faded has been only 
obscured by the hideous turmoil. In that sanctuary a 
regenerative power asserts itself that is its own assurance 
and proof. The distorted, convulsed scene of outward 
things gives way to a sentiment of peace and rest, 
the only help in this time of trouble. God is not mocked; 
his foundations are sure. He reveals them to the hearts 
and consciences of those who love him. Let all other 
miracles be discredited, let Providence be dethroned as 
wonder-worker and thaumaturgist, love shall never fail. 
It is the eternal wonder. Let us wait for the new revela- 
tion and the larger promise. In the place of discredited 
petitions and foolish expectations of impossible miracles 
shall come conviction of the permanence of the divine 
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order on which the hearts of men are stayed, whether 
they know it or not. It is life that the Infinite builds 
—life supreme and glorious; and even in the midst of 
man’s destructive work he is building the new time. 


American Cnitarian Hssociation. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


Tie 
A MISSIONARY SUNDAY. 


How is the new work of our ‘Preaching Mission” 
faring? My thought wanders this Sunday evening 
over the wide field of our endeavors, and I wish I could 
look in at the churches, halls, and hotel parlors where 
our message is finding utterance. At least in imagina- 
tion I can follow some of the heralds of a pure Chris- 
tianity in their pioneer tasks,—their happy privilege of 
bringing our interpretations of religion to people who 
need our cheerful, rational, and practical faith. I know 
that my colleagues in’ the Eastern and Middle States 
have been busy to-day with good words and works, and 
that our representatives in all the local missions that 
look to their Association for sympathy and support have 
faithfully performed their often difficult and lonely duties. 
My thought, however, follows our preaching missionaries 
who, like myself, are going from place to place in the 
West and South, testing new fields, developing new causes, 
preparing the way for new harvests. What have some 
of these special preachers been doing to-day? 

Dr. Crothers is preaching in Portland, Ore. He has 
been away from Cambridge for a fortnight, giving the 
last two Sundays to Omaha and Santa Barbara, and 
speaking besides at Pittsburgh, Louisville, Colorado 
Springs, and various places in California. Now he is 
to have another busy fortnight in the Northwest, speak- 
ing at least once and often two or three times every day. 
Next Sunday he will be in Seattle and the following 
Sunday in Helena. 

Mr. Murdock is probably speaking to-day at Medford, 
Ore.,—a new and promising field. He has just com- 
pleted a visit of encouragement and inspiration to the 
churches in Southern California and in the San Joaquin 
Valley. Now he is on his way northward and will join 
Dr. Crothers next Sunday in the dedication of the new 
chapel of the University Unitarian Church at Seattle. 

Over in the “Inland Empire ’’—that is, the great wheat- 
growing valley of Eastern Washington—two of our heralds 
are preaching. Mr. Lilliefors has been on the field for 
some time, and last week he was joined by Rev. W. D. 
Simonds. ‘They are telling our ‘‘good news” to all who 
will hear them in Pullman and Colfax, Wash., and 
Lewiston and Moscow, Ida.,—as yet unbroken fields. 
Mr. Simonds has been holding special services in Salt 
Lake City and thence has swung up through Idaho to 
the north. Next he will go to Spokane and Seattle, 
joining Dr. Crothers and Mr. Murdock there next Sun- 
day. On the way back to his California home he will 
hold meetings at Salem, Eugene, and Medford in Oregon. 

Channing Brown is up in Montana. ‘To-day he has 
been preaching at Great Falls and now perhaps he is on 
his way to an evening meeting in Helena. Robert 
Leavens has just got home from Colorado. He has 
given two Sundays to Omaha and two to Greeley and 
Fort Collins, with weekday visits to many other places. 
To-day Mr. Sturtevant of Taunton is at Omaha after 
visits to Iowa City and Lawrence, Kan. 

In the South a similar pioneer work is going forward. 
George Kent of New Orleans is our seed-sower in the 
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rich soil of Texas. With the zealous co-operation of the 
local groups of our adherents he has been holding meet- 
ings in Houston, for the last week he has been in Austin, 
and next week he will be in San Antonio. Meanwhile, 
Rev. H. C. Parker of Woburn is taking care of the New 
Orleans pulpit, and when Mr. Kent gets back from Texas, 
Mr. Parker will dé some pioneer work at Shreveport and 
Vicksburg and spend some time encouraging our cause 
at Memphis. 

In the Middle South several of our messengers are 
bearing the good tidings of a reasonable faith to people 
who have not hitherto known that such a faith existed. 
To-day Mr. Conner of Gardner is preaching at Chatta- 
nooga and Mr. Byrnes of Erie at Nashville. They 
together with Mr. Savage of Louisville and Mr. W. M. 
Taylor have been holding a series of meetings at Nash- 
ville, and this week they will go together to Birmingham. 
There Mr. Byrnes will stay for a fortnight while Mr. 
Conner goes on to Pensacola and swings around the 
Western Florida circuit. By preaching at Jacksonville 
he will enable the Jacksonville minister to make a trip 
to visit interested groups in other parts of the State. 
Again the posts temporarily deserted by these heralds 
are strongly held, Gardner by the office staff at Boston, 
and Erie by Mr. Lazenby, who will also lecture at Mead- 
ville and Dunkirk. 

Rey. F. W. Pratt is preaching to-day at Charleston, 
W. Va., in the morning and at Huntington in the 
evening, while Mr. J. L. Einstein supplies for him at 
Richmond and Norfolk. Later our Secretary, Mr. 
Cornish, will spend a month in the Southern Seaboard 
States, going down by the way of Wilmington, Balti- 
more, and Norfolk to the circuit in Eastern North Caro- 
lina and thence to Charleston, Jacksonville, Orlando, 
and other Florida points. 

My own journey takes me to the Southwest. To-day 
I have preached at Dayton in the morning and taken 
part in the evening installation service for Mr. Robin- 
son at Cincinnati. The new Dayton society is well 
rooted and beautifully housed. Everything seems thor- 
oughly healthy and encouraging. At Cincinnati, Mr. 
Robinson’s ministry opens most auspiciously. Both 
churches were filled with attentive and interested con- 
gregations. Now I go on to Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Nebraska. 

SAMUEL A. ELtor. 


Current Copics. 


THE subject of the restriction of immigration is once 
more being brought to public attention as a national 
problem by the efforts of Representative Burnett, chair- 
man of the House Committee on Immigration, to obtain 
the passage of his bill which contains the so-called liter- 
acy test. Under this provision of the measure which 
bears Mr. Burnett’s name, every foreigner seeking ad- 
mission to the United States would be debarred unless 
he could read and write the language of his speech. ‘This 
method of restricting immigration has been twice passed 
by Congress and twice nullified by a Presidential veto— 
once by Mr. Taft and once by Mr. Wilson. ‘This time, 
in case it meets with a similar fate, the backers of the 
Burnett Bill intend to try to pass it over the veto. The 
reappearance of the measure in the House has rallied a 
vigorous opposition to its passage among organizations 
devoted to the welfare of race-groups. By these associa~- __ 
tions the literacy test is denounced as unjust and futile, © 
and a powerful movement is under way to make the 
force of this opposition felt among the members of C 
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‘Wuute the State Department at Washington is await- 
‘ing developments in Germany’s declared policy to sink 
__- without warning all armed belligerent ships, a new inter- 
national problem has been presented to the President 
by the presentation from Sweden that the United States 
join with several other neutral nations in an attempt to 
enforce the principle of the inviolability of first-class 
| mail between neutral countries, borne under neutral 
flags. ‘The administration has taken up separately with 
Great Britain the issue that has arisen out of the seizure 
and censoring by that country of American mail bound 
for neutral countries, but despatches from Washington 
indicate that Secretary Lansing has declined to partici- 
pate in any joint proceeding toward the same end. ‘This 
attitude is based upon the long-established principle of 
individual action which has been followed as a rule in 
American diplomacy. In the mean while the State De- 
partment last Monday renewed its representations at 
London, seeking a prompt reply to its previous com- 
plaints to Great Britain. 

od 


WHETHER with or without the co-operation of the 
United States, however, Sweden is showing a determina- 
tion to push its issue with Great Britain to a conclusion. 
Sweden’s complaint is that Great Britain has violated 
Swedish sovereignty by seizing not only parcel post 
packages in transit to or from Sweden under the Swedish 

or other flags, but also first-class mail, and by the treat- 
ment it has accorded to Swedish commerce. These in- 
terferences with Swedish commerce and communications, 
it is explained in London, have been resorted to under 
the impression that Swedish ships and Swedish mer- 
chants are interfering with the effectiveness of British 
sea measures against Germany by trading with, or pro- 
moting trade with, the enemy. ‘This charge the Swedish 
Government has specifically and_ repeatedly denied. Ir- 
ritation has been caused in Sweden, too, by the British 
policy of exercising supervision over Swedish commerce 
by the presence of a British commission at Stockholm, 
intrusted with the mission of examining arriving or 
departing cargoes. a 


‘THERE is reason to believe that Sweden, possibly with 
the co-operation of one or two other neutral European 
countries, is determined to carry her controversy even to 
the point of a diplomatic break. Dr. Hammarskjold, the 
Swedish Prime Minister, announced in the Parliament at 
Stockholm recently that events affecting Swedish com- 
merce and sovereignty might compel the country to 
abandon its neutrality. A short time before that utter- 
ance, the King in his speech from the throne gave what 
was regarded as a warning to Great Britain to abandon 
its present policy toward Sweden, coupling the declara- 
tion with a suggestion that continued interference with 

: Swedish rights might compel the country to take effective 
measures for its protection. ‘These official protests, it is 

° apparent, are based upon a widespread public feeling 

. that Sweden has suffered unduly under the stress of war 

Z measures applied by Great Britain. 
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_ A CHANGE was foreshadowed in the situation in the 
Asiatic region of war by the announcement by Petrograd 
at the end of the week, that the Russians had succeeded 
in taking Erzerum, the strongest Turkish position on the 
Armenian front, with a large number of guns and sup- 
plies. In Petrograd and in the capitals of the allied 

nations the victory of Erzerum was greeted as an indica- 
the increasing strength of Russia and as a possible 
ous Russian offensive on the German 
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and Austrian lines. One of the disappointing features of 
the Russian victory, from the point of view of the En- 
tente, was the failure of the Grand Duke Nicholas to 
capture the garrison of Erzerum, which succeeded in 
retiring from the fortifications with apparently moderate 
losses. Nevertheless, the fall of the city released a con- 
siderable Russian army, which upon the retreat of the 
Turks began a forward movement designed to push the 
Ottomans westward, in the direction of Constantinople, 
and to effect a juncture with the British operating in the 
lower valley of the Tigris. 
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THERE appeared to be a realizing sense in both Con- 
stantinople and Berlin of the grave results for the cause of 
the Central Powers that would follow a continuance of 
the Russian offensive in Eastern Asia Minor, from Erzerum 
as a base. It was pointed out by German military ex- 
perts that Erzerum is 700 miles from Constantinople, and 
that the difficulties which confront the Russian advance 


‘southward are so severe as to make Russian success 


questionable. On the other hand, it is not denied by the 
Germans that the Russian War Office, in the months that 
have intervened since the Russian retreat from Poland, 
have been devoting themselves with effective energy to 
the reorganization of the army, and that results may have 
been accomplished which would put a different face on 
things in the event of a new Russian movement against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary. The army of the Cau- 
casus appears to be well equipped and of excellent morale, 
as its continued pursuit of the retreating Turks would 
imply. 
& 

It is hoped in Entente circles that the indications of a 
restoration of Russian military power will exert an effect 
favorable for the Allies upon governments and public opin- 
ion in Greece and Roumania. In Roumania especially 
the political atmosphere is extremely opaque, despite 
the efforts of diplomacy on either side to clarify it and 
obtain a declaration of Roumania’s allegiance in the pend- 
ing conflict. The impression seems to prevail in London 
newspaper offices that a serious, even if not decisive, 
reverse for Turkey in Asia Minor would turn the balance 
at Bucharest, and would align Roumania against Ger- 
many, Austria, and Bulgaria. As against this view is the 
fact that Roumania, even at a time when Russia was 
driving. the Austro-Hungarian armies over the Car- 
pathians and a final disaster for Austrian arms appeared 
imminent, did not deviate from her announced policy of 
neutrality. At Athens, too, there is no outward sign of 
an intention to make an open declaration of adherence to 
the Entente. 


Brevities. 


Is it going to be possible to raise nearly fifteen thousand 
dollars for the Star Island Fund before the first of April? 


It is less important that a boy should go to college than 
that he should choose to learn. The young man who 
cares can keep on growing intellectually through life: the 
college graduate who stops short on the day he receives 
his degree will slip backward. 


So far as the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man can be called doctrines, they are coming into uni- 
versal acceptance. The more pressing questions con- 
cern the application of these doctrines to the common 
life of man in society, business, governments, and inter- 
national politics. 
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Travelling in the Canadian Rockies last summer, we 
asked a driver how it happened that two or three times 
we had heard thunder from an absolutely clear, unclouded 
sky. His amused reply, “You heard an avalanche each 
time,” somehow brought the significance of our surround- 
ings home to us in a new way. 


All Boy Scouts are supposed to perform at least one 
“good turn’’ a day, and we have lately read rules for 
their guidance which require that a record of such good 
turns should be kept. We doubt the wisdom of such 
records. A better rule would be, “Do a good turn when- 
ever the chance comes and then forget it.”’ 


The Christian Endeavor World prints some excellent 
advice to contributors, such as “Don’t tell the editor he 
may fix up your manuscript to suit himself,” and ‘‘ Don’t 
send a manuscript to an editor until you have seen his 
periodical.” * ‘‘Would a commercial traveller try to sell 
groceries to a jeweller?”’ Yet the Christian Register has 
recently received lurid detective stories, sentimental love 
stories, and serial novels as offered material. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Abraham Lincoln in the Orient. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

At this time, so near to the birthday of Lincoln, when 
our thoughts turn naturally to his high character and his 
great work, a word may not be out of place regarding the 
position which he holds in the estimation of the peoples of 
the Orient. 

I think it would not be an exaggeration if I should say 
that no other American is known so well or held in so 
high honor in all Oriental lands. When, in connection 
with my Billings Lectureship work in Japan, I was invited 
to deliver a lecture before the largest of the Japanese 
universities, the theme chosen for me was “‘Lincoln.” On 
reaching the hall in which the lecture was to be given I 
found that the name ‘‘Abraham Lincoln” had been placed 
in large and beautiful Japanese letters above the platform, 
and the enthusiasm of the great student audience over the 
story of his life and his great service to democracy arid 
human liberty could hardly have been exceeded if I had 
been speaking in America. In China and India I was 
asked to speak on Lincoln again and again and again, 
particularly in universities and colleges. 

I found Washington very widely known and honored, 
but he did not seem to touch the popular heart as did 
Lincoln. In institutions of learning and among the edu- 
cated classes there was eager interest in Darwin, because 
of his great scientific work and his relation to the doctrine 
of evolution. I discovered also a'surprising knowledge 
and appreciation of Emerson. In one college in Japan 
the principal told me at the close of my lecture that he had 
a class of three hundred young men studying Emerson’s 
writings. Still, the lustre of none of these names seemed 
quite so bright in Japan, China, or India as that of the 


modest, great-hearted, just, strong American, who, with” 


charity for all and malice toward none, lived and died to 
promote the rights of men, including the humblest and the 
lowliest. 

All through the Orient I found men of every class and 
name—Hindus, Mohammedans, Confucians, Shintoists 
and Buddhists, as well as Christians—bowing reverently 
at the name of Jesus. Much the same kind of reverence 
and love I found manifested toward Abraham Lincoln. 

J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

New York, N.Y. 
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‘After Sunset in the Rockies. 


Quietness everywhere: 
The lake, that but an hour since was tossed 
Into a make-believe of ocean rage, 
Now lies beneath the eyes of heaven in calm, 
Inscrutable peace. It has a loveliness 

Too pure for motion. 


All around, the peaks, 
That in full day spoke terribly of strength 
And storm and battle and of victory, 
With nightfall put their rugged armor off, 
And softly they draw near, and kindliness 
Is in their silence. 


Darker it grows, 
And stars pierce through the infinite depth of sky; 
The colors fade and vanish, till the world— 
The silent lake, the cliffs and jagged peaks, 
The star-strewn vault above—all join together 
In blended darkness. 


These selfsame crags 
But now were resonant with Valkyr shouts; 
The flames of battle played round yon red peak, 
And through the air the cavalry of storm 
Drove their battalions, while the howling a 
Sounded the charge. 


Peace after turmoil, 

A peace as all-pervading as the dark, 

That purifies the heart of wilfulness 

And all the insignificance of care, 

Comes softly down the purple mountain- -slopes, 
The gift of night. 


Nor time nor space 
Can dim the vision of that silent lake 
Charmed out of madness, and those gaunt, scarred peaks 
Turned by night’s magic into loveliness, ; 
While in the sky the stars came quietly, 
And with them peace. 
—Henry Adams Bellows, in the Bellman. 


The Europe in Us. 


J. EDGAR PARK. 


There is to be found in all mankind a trace of a lust for 
blood. It is an obscure and dark madness that rages 
in the veins of mobs of men. Once a mob has smelled 
blood it ceases to be a collection of human beings and 
becomes an unclean savage monster lusting for murder. 

In the bull-fight, the lynching, the continual demand 
by the yellow press for war, we have instances of this 
dark relic of barbarism. Any one who has ever been in a 
fight has felt the passion in one’s own soul. Life is dark- 
ened in the brain, one sees red, and every other desire 
is swept away in the one fierce attempt to shake or batter 
the life out of the other man. But this dread instinct is 
intensified when one is surrounded by other men who 
also see red, and the fierceness of whose passion exceeds 
one’s own. ‘The wave of emotional savagery that sweeps 
over such a mob is the most terrible psychic disturb- 
ance known to the human race. Any one who has ever 
been in the midst of a Belfast riot between Protestants and . 
Catholics, when men shot each other and battered each 
other to pieces in the name of Christ, any one who has 
ever been in the crowds in the streets of London before 
the Boer War, knows that this mob lust for blood is 
one among the causes which bring nations to war, and 
has its influence in less vulgar ways even on the minds 
and wills of the refined diplomats whose hand it is at 
last that pulls the trigger and fires the dread charge of 
passionate hate. 

Added to this lust for blood is the fierce dislike we all 
harbor in our souls for that which is dissimilar from ote 
selves. This lies at the root of early ais: war 


_ it is preposterous that men who tie their hair in knots 
rather than let it fall down their backs loose should be 
allowed to live upon this island, therefore let us go forth 

and kill them. Precisely the same feeling of dislike we 

feel in our civilized café when we see a man at the same 

table with us who does not take mustard with his meat. 
We always have known that any decent man takes mus- 
tard on his meat; if this fellow refuses to do so, we feel 
inclined to lean forward and plaster his meat over with 
it and then kill him if he objects. 
who likes to stroll around as he pleases hates the Prus- 
sian who likes to have an official to tell him where not to 
go! How dull Punch seems to Life! How aimlessly 
noisy and restless the Westerner seems to the Oriental! 
We don’t like Jews or Japanese or any of those foreigners. 
How Gilbert and Sullivan laughed at this tendency in 
us all, and R. L. Stevenson, and Lowell; but it shows 
little sign of dying out. ‘This base instinctive hatred of 
the man who acts and talks in a different way from our- 
selves is one among the most potent causes of war 
to-day. We brand-other nationalities with opprobrious 
epithets, they retaliate, and hate enough is stored up 
meanwhile to insure a terrific explosion sometime. Use 
the phrase ‘‘ Made in Germany” through your music-halls 
as the synonym of “cheap and nasty,’’ exploit the catch- 
word “Perfidious Albion” enough, and you have cause 
there for war without proceeding any further. In nearly 
all wars there is a union of these two brute instincts, there 
is a lust for the blood of the man who insists in following 
out an independent line of ‘“‘culture,’’ and who therefore 
seems to us unclean and undesirable. 

War is not merely due to the bad people of the world: 
it is largely due to the good people of the world. It is 
not merely a result of the brutal side of our natures: it is 
a result also of our ethical standards. 
of the world have certain ethical obsessions so that war 
seems to them often desirable, or at least it seems to 
them sometimes to be the only honorable way out of the 
situation in which their nation is placed. ‘There are 
especially three obsessions which are among the most po- 
tent causes of war. 

(a) The belief that war is inevitable. War always has 
been, war always will be. It is like death—something 
that is. It can be met with courage or it can be met 
with cowardice, it can be waged for a good cause or it 
can be waged for a bad cause; but it is there all the time 
in actuality or in possibility. The idea of doing away 
with it is purely ideal. ‘The only rational course of action 
is to prepare for it. ‘This is the conviction that lies at 
the bottom of all Mr. Theodore Roosevelt’s earnest 
appeals to his countrymen on preparedness. He says: 
“Recently, in certain circles, some popularity has been 
achieved by a song entitled ‘I didn’t raise my boy to 
be a soldier’—a song which ought always to be sung 
with a companion piece entitled ‘I didn’t raise my girl 
to be a mother.’ The two would stand on precisely 
the same moral level.’”’ From which one might infer 
that the bringing of new children into the world and 
the killing of them off in war are two equally natural, 
equally inevitable, equally desirable events. This con- 
viction in the minds of good people that war is a natural 
and normal part of human history is one of the most 
potent causes of war. 

Just as in slavery days the greatest support which the 

_ slave-owning classes had was in the-minds of those 

- good people who looked upon slavery as a normal and 

_ inevitable condition in human society, so to-day those 
_ who declare that all talk of the emai of rats rier 

with war entirely is purely id are among the rea 
ses of Reidbeibeeccrce of war. 
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How the Englishman ~ 


Most good people © 
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cle to progress in the minds of those mayors and officials 
of municipal government who sincerely believe that the 
social evil is an inevitable condition in human society. 
They say it is the oldest evil in the world, it will be always 
with us, and, instead of entering on the purely ideal cam- 
paign for its extinction, let us recognize its presence, 
segregate it, and guard against its dangers as far as we 
can. So it stands in one part of the city as a permanent 
advertisement, a permanent temptation, forever self- 
perpetuating. 

So war, too, is coddled and kept alive largely by the 
solicitation of those good people who feel it never will die 
and therefore might just as well be carefully looked after 
in a place where it will do what they hope will be least 
harm. 

Slavery was abolished only when some one was bold 
enough to come out squarely and say, ‘This thing is bad 
and it has got to go!”’ 

Some nation has to be bold enough to take similar 
risks and come out boldly before the world with the ulti- 
matum, ‘‘War has got to go!’”’ The risks of such a stand 
are enormous, but they are no greater in our day and 
generation than were the risks taken by our fathers for 
freedom from the hoary tyrannies of their day. War has 
got to go, and the old diplomacy which was a mere branch 
of the military art and operated with instruments of 
menace has to yield to the newer diplomacy which appeals 
not to the worst but to the best in foreign nations. ‘The 
diplomacy which rests for its authoritative power of 
enforcement not on engines of destruction but upon the 
moral judgments of the world and the support of a sym- 
pathetic universe is a new kind of diplomacy which in our 
day is still in its swaddling clothes, but a lusty child and 
growing fast. 

(b) The belief that the only way to avenge a wrong is to 
kill the family of the man who did the wrong. One can 
seldom catch the man himself, but there has always been 
a widespread opinion that one’s honor is somehow vin- 
dicated, at least in part, by slaying the man’s family. In 
old days this obsession dominated both personal and 
national life. It has largely been relegated to the sphere 
of barbarism when followed in family disputes, but it still 
is a guiding principle of international relations. ‘The 
leaders and diplomats of the nation have done wrong, 
therefore let us kill all their relatives, the mill operative, 
the farmer’s boy, the young men of the nation who knew 
absolutely nothing of the secret arrangements made, but 
who are nearly related to the chief sinners by blood and 
national traditions. 

There are many strange ways of avoiding the above 
bare statement of this principle. One of the most popular 
sermons preached in Germany in 1914 was to this effect: 
No one can be a good soldier unless he loves the souls of 
those with whom he fights as dearly as he does his own. 
Nay, the preacher went on to say, a soldier cannot aim at 
an enemy and shoot him as straight as possible unless he 
loves the soul of the man he is killing with the tenderest 
maternal love. But with that love is the conviction, 
You are standing for something that is bad, and the kindest 
thing I can do for your own good is to kill you. 

The impossibility of the psychic state involved in the 
above situation does not seem to have struck the preacher. 
No one is so much better and so much wiser than another 
man as to be in a position to kill that other man for his 
own good. But, it is urged, the other man is an official 
in a bad cause. It may be true that the light you quench 
in the man’s eyes you shoot is precisely the same light 
of freedom and patriotism that burns in your own eyes. 
Yet, it is said, he has the misfortune to be an official in a 
bad cause, and, while he knows little about the cause and 
is a fine fellow in himself, he must go. This brings us 
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very nearly to the form of statement with which we 
started. It seems, to avenge a wrong we must kill the 
innocent folk who occupy official relations with the wrong- 
doer. As a matter of fact there is no love for the enemy 
in the mind and heart of the soldier. On the contrary, 
the fires of hate are fanned in his breast by stories of horrid 
atrocities, and of the abuse of the white flag by the enemy. 
This has been so in every war, and it is indeed the only 
hope of keeping up the unnatural relation of brother-men 
to each other that hate in some form should be kept alive 
in their hearts. 

The conviction is a fallacy. The killing of the rela- 
tives of the wrongdoer only increases the wrong. It is 
impossible to prove this from the history of wars, because 
it is impossible to know what would have happened if the 
people of the past had had the ideals of the present day and 
had avoided the war. One can only say that in the world 
as at present constituted wars do nothing but harm, they 
strengthen the conquered nation in its evil ways and bring 
to the victors fierce temptation of degeneracy and pride. 
Nobody’s honor is vindicated, the tide of no evil influence 
is stemmed. ‘The world to-day is governed by ideas, and 
the biggest gun ever made cannot even touch an idea. 
We are going to see in the next few years whether an idea, 
an idea of peace, cannot blow to pieces all the guns. 

(c) The belief that the possession of many implements of 
murder is the surest defence of one’s dear ones. ‘The 
ostensible purpose of war is always the protection of the 
innocent. When England attacked the Transvaal it was 
ostensibly for the protection of Englishwomen in Johan- 
nesburg, just as it was the desire to liberate the Cubans 
that made America attack Spain, and it was in both cases 
ostensibly for the protection of the innocent that the 
attack was returned. So it is always for the protection of 
women and children that warships are built. But un- 
fortunately, like firearms kept about the house for protec- 
tion of the children, they sometimes cause the destruction 
of the children, when not carefully handled. So the pos- 
session of many implements of murder by an individual or 
by a nation is oftener a menace than a protection to 
the dear ones involved. Probably the question between 
Germany and England as to their respective navies comes 
as near being the prime cause of the war of 1914-15 as any 
other. These navies were kept for the protection of the 
very people who have died and suffered in consequence of 
them. 

As a matter of fact the number of cases which can be 
imagined when the only way of defending a nation’s 
women and children is by the murder of the foreigner are 
exceedingly small. ‘There is far more defence in a neutral 
benevolent police force than in all the accumulations of 
private instruments of murder that have ever been 
gathered together; and there is far more defence in the 
good-will of the neighborhood or of the family of nations 
than in all police systems which have ever been devised. 
The women and children of America would be far safer 
if America was bound to all the other nations of the earth 
by bonds of mutual obligation and affection than if a 
gun looked out of every port on its whole coastline and if 
a fort stood on every mile of its boundaries. 

(d) The belief that international relations cannot be as 
moral as personal relations. An old Scotchwoman once 
answered some objections as to the somewhat inhuman 
position in which God was placed by her very strict Cal- 
vinism by saying that God in his “‘ offeecial’’ capacity had 
to do some things which as an individual he of course 
would have preferred not to have done. Something like 
that is the idea of those who defend those relations be- 
tween nations that are such fruitful causes of war. 

The state, they think, must be purely selfish for the 
benefit of its citizens, it must bully subject peoples for the 
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aggrandizement of its own children, its greatness must, in 
part at least, consist in the harm it can do to other nations, 
its business is to claim everything it can for those whose 
“offeecial’’ representative it is. The idea that a state 
could show any such Christian virtues as magnanimity 
they greet with laughter. The idea that England, seeing 
Germany’s plight in respect to colonies, might have made 
it easy for Germany to get some of the land in Africa 
she wanted so much,—that is an idea that seems to them 
so utterly silly as to be not worth consideration. Yet some 
such consideration on the part of Great Britain ten years 
ago with respect to land England had already more of 
than she could use would have probably prevented the 
growth of the hate which is the cause of the present war. 
It was Britain’s policy apparently to prevent Germany 
gaining any such colonies as she and France had seized. 
While England has somewhere about eleven and a half 
million square miles of colonial possessions and France four 
and a half million, Germany has only one million. Had 
it been possible for England to say, “‘ My sister, your need 
with your teeming population is greater than mine; if 
these African marshlands attract you, step in and let us 
see what your people can do with them!” But that is a 
merely comic idea to those who are obsessed with the 
official dignity and rights of the state. Alas! 
West NEwTON, Mass. 


What Christian Peace Forbids, and What Not. 


JAMES ‘TV. BIXBY, D.D. 


With many of your readers I have been of late flooded 
with pamphlets and open letters denouncing military 
service and armed national defence as unchristian and 
unrighteous, and claiming that non-resistance to the 
aggressions of enemies is the duty of nations as of indi- 
viduals. 

As a New Testament scholar, I find no basis in the 
recorded instructions of Jesus, Paul, or Peter for such 
assumptions. Nowhere from the first chapter of Mat- 
thew to the last of John’s Revelation is any condemna- 
tion of the use of arms or military force by a government 
to repel armed foes, or to be prepared by a suitable 
army to keep enemies away from the nation’s territory. 
Jesus did not call upon the centurion of Capernaum 
that he should abandon his military calling if he would 
be one of his disciples, nor did the Apostle Peter make 
any such requirement of Cornelius as a condition of 
Christian fellowship. Luke calls him a devout man. 
Paul wrote to the Romans that the civil ruler rightly 
bore the sword, and not in vain. ‘The civil ruler was a 
minister of God, whose business it was to curb and 
punish evildoers. Christ bade his hearers to render 
unto the civil authority that which was due unto it, even 
if the civil governor were a Roman Emperor. Saint 
Augustine called military service an employment ap- 
proved by God, and Luther spoke of war in defence of one’s 
country as a duty. In the books of Numbers and 
Chronicles the Old Testament laws will be found recorded 
that bade every able-bodied Hebrew serve as a militia- 
man from his twentieth to his fiftieth year, and when 
the enemy invaded the Holy Land the men were sum- 
moned en masse to take arms and repel them. ~ 

Peace and good-will are, of course, the end which the 
Christian aims at, and the means he uses when they 
are practical. But every man of sense and experience 
knows there are men so obsessed by savage and im- 


moral passions that it does not lie in the power of humane _ ; 


and honorable people to dwell amicably with them. ‘The 
only method for safeguarding either domestic peace 
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human life, or feminine purity against these evil ag- 
-gressors is for the strong-hearted champions of liberty 
and law forcibly to repel the criminal assaults made 
upon their homes and dear ones. ~ 
When without justification a peaceful country is 
attacked or invaded by unscrupulous belligerents, the 
duty of the Christian is the same as that of the patriot, 
namely, to stand valiantly by his Government in keeping 
away from his country’s borders the brutal bandit nation 
and the whole horde of cruel and destructive invaders. The 
richer and more unprepared a country is and the more it is 
emasculated (as the lands where Buddhism and Jainism 
prevailed have been) by sentimental passivists, the 
more sure it is to become the easy booty of fierce, hungry, 
and ambitious national brigands. The Vandals and 
Goths of to-day are as little affected by the gentleness of 
pacifist dreamers as were the Goths and Vandals of the 
Middle Ages. 
But, ask our pacifists, did not Christ emphatically 
teach non-resistance? ‘Io whom, I beg our pacifists to 
find out, did he preach it? Nowhere does the Gospel 
record show that he taught it in case of international 
invasion, or as a maxim regulating the conduct of a gov- 
ernment when its citizens were slaughtered or abused. 
In such cases the proper duty and conduct of a humane 
nation is the same as that of the Good Shepherd in Christ’s 
parable, in the tenth chapter of John; namely, to act 
as the chivalrous protector of the innocent ones who are 
attacked, against the assaults of the invaders, and to keep 
them out of the national sheepfold even if the shepherds 
have to lay down their lives to save the lambs. 
The pacific conduct that Jesus urged upon his hearers 
related to the behavior of neighbor to neighbor, and of 
citizen to fellow-citizen. He taught that if a man 
thought that one of his fellows had practised or purposed 
some wrong or violence, he should not take vengeance 
into his own hand, but should leave the quarrel to the 
decision of the civil authorities. The peace which Jesus 
enjoined was peace in private and civic life, and in the 
social relations of a man’s own land. The men he 
denounced were not the soldiers or rulers who were pre- 
pared to defend his native country, but the Pharisees 
that is, the partisan ecclesiastics and demagogues who 
were constantly stirring up internal disorders and 
political rebellions against the civic authorities who were 
maintaining internal order and law, and keeping out 
foreign foes. The Barabbas for whom the priests insti- 
gated the Jerusalem mob to ask pardon in place of Jesus 
was just such a leader in civic lawlessness. 
So, also, in the writings of Paul, Peter, and James, the 
sort of peace which they enjoined upon the early disciples 
was brotherly love, neighborly good-will, peace between 
citizen and citizen, between the various classes and sects, 
and especially abstinence from that mob-violence which, 
as we see in the book of Acts, was, in the first century as 
to-day, persecuting the quiet; industrious citizens and the 
independent thinkers of the state. 
Now it is a noticeable fact that this civic peace between 
neighbor and neighbor, taught and practised by the 
early Christians, is just what the most clamorous part of 
our pacifists do not want, but loudly antagonize. Any 
one who has fresh in his memory the internal disorders in 
our cities and States in recent years, and who scans 
attentively the names of the prominent agitators (whether 
in pulpit, in press, on lecture platforms, or on foreign 
peace missions) who are now so bitterly opposing any 

adequate defence-measures by our Government,—any 
one, I say, who scans these names will find that a por- 

tentously large part (and indeed the apparently Jarger 
) of these active and prominent advocates are the 
writers | speakers who have recently been so 
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“hot on the firing line” in defending and fostering private 
violence in civil life. 

If our militant pacifists wish their asseverations for 
superior reverence for the peace teachings of the New 
Testament to have weight with the public, instead of 
being looked upon with considerable scepticism as in- 
spired by quite other motives, would it not be well for 
them to bring forth fruit meet for repentance, turn 
their protests against the domestic violence which Jesus 
plainly condemned, and work to establish that civic peace 
and good-will between neighbor and neighbor, class and 
class, rich and poor, that he plainly enjoined? 

If our militant pacifists really wish to do something 
substantial for peace, would it not be better for them 
to work for the only kind of national peace that is more 
than ephemeral; namely, that organized peace that 
keeps county at peace with neighbor county, and Massa- 
chusetts at peace with California; that Federation of 
the World where an International Court establishes 
laws (and not merely memoranda of current custom), 
and where an International League to enforce peace 
and enforce international law enables the battle-flags of 
the globe at length to be furled in security. ‘The first 
step to this end, without doubt, is that our Government 
should have force enough to serve as an efficient policeman 
in keeping order, law, and peace within and around its 
own shores, and protecting its own citizen-wards from the 
horrors of foreign invasion. 

Yonxkgrs, N.Y. 


Heroism. 


The idea of making heroism a heroism of the soul 
has been in our day savagely contested by current philoso- 
phy. Nietzsche and his disciples have poured an un- 
measured scorn upon the doctrine of inwardness. They 
call it a base, cowardly inversion of the true human in- 
stinct, which ought instead to seek, without let or hin- 
drance, its gratifications outside. Has not Feuerbach 
pleaded for a “healthy sensuality’? What scorn has 
been poured upon that “internalization of: man” with 
which Christianity is identified; this “form of burning 
into one’s self a criticism, an opposition, a contempt, a 
‘No’; this dismal work of a voluntarily divided soul, 
which, because it delights to make suffer, makes itself 
suffer!” 

But one need not linger over criticism of this kind. 
We might, indeed, leave modern science to deal with it; 
for it is, for one thing, in flat contradiction to the doctrine 
of evolution. The inward conflict which it satirizes.is an 
integral part of the whole upward movement. If we 
are to exclaim against that, we are exclaiming against the 
universe. As the battles of the old type made the old- 
type hero, so it is this new-type battle that will make the 
new hero. 

If we choose the great life, no outer circumstance, we 
say, can keep us back fromit. The way some women take 
the pain and hardship of their lot is finer than the winning 
of an Austerlitz. ‘There are plain people, too, who, hit as 
hard as Milton was in his blindness, say with him,— 

“Vet I argue not 
Against Heaven’s hand or will, nor bate a jot 
Of heart or hope, but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 


We have known a man come from his physician with 
the sentence of a terrible death upon him, and with un- 
moved countenance calmly go on with his work, uttering 
no word of complaint. Indeed, that there is so much suf- 
fering in the world—suffering in the main so magnificently 
borne—is evidence that man is here with a view to being 
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heroic. Nature will not have him less than this. He is 
to be hero because he is not only natural, but supernatural, 
constructed for a world beyond the visible. Hence 
Nature, to bring him to his true stature, demands in him 
faith. When that is gone, there will be no more great liv- 
ing. To be hero, in this or any age, man finds himself 
impelled to the ranks of those of whom Carlyle speaks, 
“Men who do in very deed understand and feel at all 
moments that they are in contact with God, that the right 
and wrong of their little life has extended itself into Eter- 
nity and Infinitude.” J. BRIERLEY. 


Unconscious. 


The winds, the stars, and the skies though wrought 

By the heavenly King yet know it not; 

And man who moves in the twilight dim 

Feels not the love that encircles him, 

Though in heart, on bosom, and eyelids press 

Lips of an infinite tenderness, 

He turns away through the dark to roam 

Nor heeds the fire in his hearth and home. we 


Bitter Cold. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Do you love it,—zero weather, sharp, stinging, biting,— 
or do you fear it,—weather that steals in like a thief at 
night after a springlike day when the first catkins were 
found in warm hollows and even a bluebird has been noted 
by a fortunate beholder? Then the snap comes, clicking 
like a shark’s jaws, out of a clear sky, when stars blaze, 
and a young moon trails low, and long shadows sweep 
over the earth. 

Ah, the frozen morning, with water-pipes congealed, 
the windows etched with hoar-frost, and a shiver in the 
bones! ‘There was no parley of the enemy at the gate; no 
clarion or bugle was sounded. It was a silent, stealthy 
entry, like death. ‘The earth is like iron, and the heavens 
steel, but it is glorious. Man is up against the primal 
forces. He loves to feel himself stronger than the cold 
in the Arctic, on the ice-floes, crushed in the pack, 
taking to perilous adventure on lonely polar seas, with 
the northern half-light ghostly and austere, the looming 
icebergs, and the aurora shedding its bloody stains upon 
the snowfields. But the taste of the stinging cold is de- 
licious; it produces a kind of delirium of joy in the blood. 
Old grim Winter cannot stand up to little man and say, 
“T will win in the contest for endurance.” 

Bitter cold! but the air is life-giving. It is freezing 
out germs, thousands and thousands every day. ‘The 
grip that has stalked abroad for many weeks has found 
its match in this splendid burst of vitality and health 
that will suffer nothing unwholesome to live. Out on 
the skating-ponds, youths and maidens, boys and girls, 
are skimming about like swallows, dipping, gliding, 
stretching their arms like wings, filling the air with the 
merry tinkle of their laughter. The blood leaps and 
tingles in the body; the heart beats with a new zest of life; 
the foot treads the hard snow to a new tune. You can- 
not loiter or dawdle. You must move quickly to keep 
alive. It is indeed a bitter time for the poor and home- 
less,—the roadster who knows not where to lay his head, 
and shivers in his thin and insufficient clothing, empty 
of breakfast, penniless, and weak from hunger and cold. 

It was a day when sleigh-bells were filling the air with 
silver chimes, and the snow lay unbroken in pure white 
splendor, not a spot or blemish to mar its virgin dress. 
A vapor portending a thaw settled down over the ‘earth. 
But toward the hour of sunset it lifted, parted little by 
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little, revealing a marvellous scene in the theatre of 
heaven. I know how futile it is to try to describe sun- 
set,—the spectacular hour of the day; how poor and 
meagre is the word-painting, or any other kind. But the 
spectacle was so wondrous for midwinter, on one of the 
coldest days of the year, it left upon my memory a pict- 
ure vivid and intense, dressed in colors of unearthly 
beauty. 

The effects were not simultaneous, but produced scene 
after scene ever shifting and changing, as if the artist 
were himself dreaming and producing changes similar to 
variations on a musical theme. The upper clouds grad- 
ually assumed a splendid purple, like a tapestry gently 
thrust aside to reveal a magnificent cathedral. The lower 
courses of the wall were deep golden, but above, from 
some concealed citadel, fiery banners burst out and went 
streaming across the sky. You could almost hear the 
sound of trumpets, and the tumultuous shouts of a great 
people. Then wide bands of vivid blue were worked 
into the picture, and suddenly the whole western sky 
burst into a quivering, palpitating blaze almost too brill- 
iant to gaze on. A great city was burning, flaming up 
to the zenith with shooting tongues of red fire. But 
soon the fiery reds turned to great masses of rich crimson, 
a rare color in sunset clouds, and beneath it opened a 
lake of green, not pale as sky greens often are, but of 
the most splendid emerald. 

Relieved against the crimson stream now stretching 
across the sky appeared a forest, its tops glowing with 
sunlight, as in some tropical pictures, while its stems 
seemed reflected in the waters of the green lake. ‘Then 
again the red fire burst out and quickly changed to rouge, 
as if all the gold of the world had been dissolved in that 
splendor. Gradually the sky-blaze smouldered down to 
the horizon’s rim. The earth took on a strange, pallid 
death-tint. The first star winked in the west; the great 
drama was over, and the night curtain fell. It had 
taken forty minutes to enact, with all its scene-shifts and 
changes and spectacular wonders. Coming at what is 
called the dull, gray season, it was as strange as it was 
glorious. 

In my thought I tried to compare it with some previ- 
ous experience, but I could think of nothing but of some 
great angel pouring out the vials of the Apocalypse. It 
had the inspiration and the genius of God. I stood in 
awe before it, coming as it did out of the bleak wintry day 
with such an emphasis of splendor, such riches lavished 
upon the sky and earth. 

After one of the coldest days of the year there came 
a little relenting, a softer light in the sky, a drip of tears 
from the ends of icicles, a sloughing off of the snow 
burden from the branches of trees. On that very morn- 
ing, strange as it may seem, there came a choir of birds 
out of the land of Nowhere,—sprung as if by magic out 
of the ground, or swept in by a blast of warm winds. 
The air was filled with their soft cheepings and twitterings, 
and the gentle flutter and motion of their wings. There 
were blackbirds, chickadees, snow-buntings, and even 
a song-sparrow, and they warbled together as if they 
had come to fill a belated engagement and would not 
disappoint the audience. As I was the only one present 
I felt it to be a very significant compliment. I felt a 
peculiar emotion of love and reverence for the little 
creatures, as if their voices had gushed out of the very 
heart of divine benediction. What impulses of beauty 
throb through the days, cold and hard as they seem! 
Every day brings its infinitesimal change, its new sense 
of nature’s clemency and good-will, that heightens the 
sense of delight in simple, plain living without new ex- 
citement, new thrills, or vivid experiences. ais | 

But the doctor’s auto is flying about. The drama of | , 
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and death is being enacted all the day and the night. 
_ Over there a little visitant has come,—one expected 
yet strange, dearly longed for and loved, a wonder-work 
of God. What infinite mystery, pathos, unspeakable 
tenderness welcomes the arrival,—a joy holier and quite 
unlike any other that visits the human soul! It com- 
pletes the circle of the family. It forms the only perfect 
bond in nature. 

About the same time a stranger entered a fine house 
in a neighboring street. He came uninvited. No one 
was thinking of his visit at that prosperous and pleasant 
time. He came nevertheless, and when in a few min- 
utes he went away, one in the prime of life went with 
him, one who, indeed, was preparing to go about his 
usual vocation, who had not thought or dreamed of such 
a summons on that day. The shock that followed was 
profound. ‘“‘What!’’ people said to each other. ‘‘Such- 
an-one gone? I saw and talked with him_only yesterday, 
and he seemed in the best of health.’’ Surprise, grief, 
incredulity, marked the faces of all those who heard, 
but this was only one who thrilled and awed a town 
while the great balance of destiny swung and swayed 
from life to death. 

And overseas, how many souls are released daily? 
Thousands, it is said. We shed no tear for them. We 
say, “Oh, how dreadful!’’ as we read—that is all. What 
limited creatures we are! How feeble our imaginative 
force! At moments we may feel the brooding of events, 
the weight of woe we can neither lift nor alleviate. It 
grips us like an intolerable pain—our uselessness, our 
insignificance. But a big orange moon is rising over 
wooded hills, making a bright little track upon the snow. 
The quiet country stands away in soft and velvety black- 
ness, until the great illumination comes, and the stars 
die out of heaven. It is time to rest and dream,—to 
forget, if we can. 

Summit, N.J. 


Miracles and the Modern Preacher. 


CARL S. PATTON. 


[The following article is made notable by the fact that it is taken 
from the American Journal of Theology, which is edited by the 
Divinity Faculty of the University of Chicago. It indicates a 
silent change that is going on in some Baptist and other orthodox 
churches.] - 
In all religions, so far as I know, there are stories of 
wonderful occurrences that transcend the limits of ordi- 
nary experience. In unscientific ages and for unsophis- 
ticated believers, these stories of remarkable occurrences 
occasion no difficulty. They appear, on the contrary, 
as quite the natural thing. Most men share with all 
children the idea that in the olden days things did not 
happen as they do now. Nobody for many generations 
now has believed that in his own time water would run up 
hill, or an ax swim to the surface of a spring, or a wooden 
stick turn into a snake; but the same man who would not 
believe that these things could happen in his own time 
and in his own town has generally believed that long ago, 
in a far-away place, all these things were quite possible 
and to be expected. 
__ The possibility of these supernatural events being thus 
settled for the uninquisitive thinker, he accepts the actual- 
ity of them on two grounds :— 
1, They are recorded in his sacred Scriptures; these 
_ Scriptures he has been taught to regard as supernaturally 

1 teed; to raise the question whether they are in fact 
: aif erent in their origin and authority from other ancient 
ys, and therefore whether things naturally incredi- 

d be eved upon their testimony, is a proceed- 
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ing that would seem to him at once unprofitable and 
undevout. Even were the question forced upon him, he 
has neither time nor means for a settlement of it. He 
takes miracles, therefore, upon the testimony of his sacred 
Scriptures. 

2. He accepts them also because they seem to be a 
guaranty to him of the truth and reality of his religion. 
If there was a time when God talked face to face with 
men; if, in the critical points of the history of his “chosen 
people,” God intervened and by the strength of his naked 
arm put the enemy to flight and rescued the just and perse- 
cuted people; if he spoke with audible voice; and if, espe- 
cially, he committed into the hands of the founder of 
Christianity such powers as set him quite aside from 
human comparison—all this seems to make the founda- 
tion of religion objective and secure. So the uninquisitive 
man, as I have called him, never has had, and does not 
now have, any trouble about miracles. ‘They areanatural 
part of the entire system which he takes upon authority— 
or, as he would probably prefer to say, on faith. 

Time was when practically all men took this simple and 
easy attitude. Here and there a man, probably, in every 
generation, had his doubts, or saw more or less clearly 
that the truth of the matter was quite other than the 
assumption of the uninquisitive man. I do not know 
that there is yet any general uneasiness or inquiry about 
the whole matter. But at least there have been a few 
more men in every succeeding generation who have occu- 
pied the sceptical attitude toward it; and there are now 
whole classes of persons who find it quite impossible to 
believe in miracles of any sort. This change of mind has 
been going on in all parts of the educated world, in 
Mohammedanism, for instance, as well as in Christianity. 
But in Christendom it has been going on most rapidly 
since the days of David Hume. Not that most men who 
have experienced it have ever read Hume’s famous 
argument on miracles, but because at about the time of 
Hume there began to come conspicuously into vogue that 


view of the world which has been gradually making a 


belief in miracles obsolete. 

The individual man, if he moves at all from the tradi- 
tional acceptance of the miraculous, does so, generally, by 
a good many slow and almost imperceptible steps. He 
begins as a child with the implicit acceptance of miracles. 
His first question about them is perhaps the query as 
to why they do not happen nowadays. This question 
is settled for him by an explanation of the great differ- 
ences between modern and Biblical times. But though 
the answer may satisfy him for a time, it does not leave 
the question in the same security as it originally enjoyed. 
He begins to draw a distinction between miracles in the 
Bible and miracles outside the Bible; he can believe in one, 
but not in the other. He draws the further distinction 
between different miracles in the Bible; he can believe in 
the miracles of the New Testament, but not in those of the 
Old—in the raising of Lazarus, but not in the magic power 
of the prophet’s mantle. He follows this with distinc- 
tions between miracles within the New Testament; he 
can believe that Jesus turned water into wine, but not that 
the people upon whom the shadow of the apostle fell were 
cured of their diseases. He gets rid of the miracles of the 
Pentateuch by learning how long a period elapsed between 
their alleged occurrence and the writing of the books 
that tell of them. Even in the New Testament he gets 
rid of particular miracles by the process of Biblical criti- 
cism. He learns that the story of the miraculous birth 
of Jesus was not a part of the original tradition, and he 
sets it aside as a later growth. He is not prepared, how- 
ever, to do the same with the story of the resurrection, 
which seems to have for him a far greater religious value, 
and to go farther back historically. 
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Meanwhile he is met by the statement that the whole 
story of the life of Jesus has so many miracles in it that 
to take them out leaves the whole history crumbling—and 
he does not want it to crumble. He falls back upon the 
idea that he can discard all other miracles, but can hold 
to the miracles of Jesus, because, he says, Jesus was a 
unique personality, and it is only reasonable to believe 
that a unique person should have had unique powers. 
He sees a little later, however, that he is here reasoning in 
a circle; he assumes that Jesus was a unique person and 
therefore could work miracles; but he rests that assump- 
tion upon the stories of the miracles themselves; the 
stories of the miracles give. him his basis for his picture 
of Jesus, and he then infers from this picture of him that 
he could have worked the miracles. He may stop, of 
course, at any one of these steps which I have outlined, 
not knowing how to get farther; or he may go on to dis- 
card the miraculous altogether. But if he does go on to 
do this, it will not be simply because Biblical criticism 
has got rid of one miracle and another, nor simply be- 
cause any one argument, like that of Hume, has convinced 
him that miracles are impossible or incredible; but it will 
be (and I consider this important) because by his study 
of history and criticism, perhaps also of philosophy and 
science, and perhaps quite without these, by the gradual 
infiltration into his mind of scientific and modern presup- 
positions, he has gradually come to a total view of the 
world in which there is no need and no room for miracles. 

There are many thinkers—and good thinkers too, as far 
as they go—who will try to save him from this last step. 
“We must not be too hasty,” they say, ‘“‘in deciding what 
is possible and what is impossible. The discoveries of 
scientific men are constantly reminding us that things 
long thought impossible are not at all so.” To which I 
reply that it is a question not primarily of what is pos- 
sible or what is impossible, but of what happened. The 
question is not, Could a man who had been really dead for 
three days begin to live again? but, Have we sufficient 
reason to believe that he did? About what is impos- 
sible or possible we must all have our opinions, and these 
will affect our attitude toward miracles; but what we are 
chiefly concerned with is to know, as nearly as we can, 
what actually happened. 

“Neither must we allow ourselves to be confused,” say 
these thinkers who would save some vestige of the miracu- 
lous, ‘‘by the talk about contradiction or infraction of 
natural laws. We do not assert that natural laws are 
broken; they are merely set aside by the operation of some 
natural law higher than they. When Lazarus came to 
life, this was not that a natural law was broken, but that 
some higher natural law was brought into operation.” 
There is no light in this explanation. It is a natural law 
that dead people stay dead; and with this law we are en- 
tirely familiar. What we are asked to believe is that 
there is some higher natural law which upon special occa- 
sions drops in to interfere with this natural law. Now the 
alleged higher natural law must be the law that given 
certain conditions dead people come to life again. Of such 
a natural law we have no knowledge. What we are 
asked to do, therefore, is to believe in the existence of a 
natural law of which we have no experience, above the 
natural law which we know so well, and to believe that 
upon special occasions this natural law of which we know 
nothing takes precedence over the natural law which is 
elsewhere universal. And not only so, but we are bidden 
to believe in two natural laws, direct contradictions of 
each other: the one, that dead people stay dead; the other, 
that they come to live. It is plain that this labored 
explanation of how miracles may occur can be of no ser- 
vice to the man who is asking whether they occur; it 
can be of service, if to any one, only to one who is quite 
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without “misgivings as to their actual occurrence. But 
the question how they occur—whether in violation of one 
natural law or in obedience to a higher natural law—has 
never been anything more than a scholastic question. 


Let a man be in trouble about the raising of Lazarus, for — 


instance, and go to him with the statement, ‘‘ You don’t 
have to believe that this happened in violation of natural 
law, but only i in obedience to some higher law of which we 
are ignorant,” and what would he say in reply? He 
would say: “That is not the point with me. The point 
with me is, Did it happen? And do I have to believe 
that it happened, in order to be a Christian man and to 
think honorably of Jesus and the New Testament?” 

At one other point, but equally inefficiently, those who 
would save some belief in the miracles of the New Testa- 
ment come to our aid. “You can certainly believe,” 
they say, “in the healings of Jesus. And the more easily,” 
they add, “simce these were done in accordance with 
psychical laws which are now known and used by healers 
of our own time.” To all of which I reply, “Certainly.” 
It is easy enough to believe that Jesus healed many cases 
of nervous disorders; hard, in fact, to believe that he did 
not. But if these cures were wrought by a simple instinc- 
tive use of the power of the mind over the body, or if they 
were merely the by-product of an unusual personality, 
they were not and are not in any proper sense miracles. 
They stand entirely aside from such occurrences as the 
turning of the water into wine or the withering of the 
fig-tree. Nor can the healing miracles all stand quite 
upon the same plane. It is easy to believe in the cure of 
Mary Magdalene, because there is nothing miraculous 
about it. But a case of congenital blindness is quite an- 
other thing. 

If I should try to say why it is that I cannot believe in 
the occurrence of any of the miraculous events of the Bible, 
Old Testament or New, it would be somewhat as follows. 
I should not, in the first place, believe that things of this 
sort happened in my own times and my own neighbor- 
hood. No matter who told me that a man in my own 
town had been raised from the dead; no matter how many 
apparently competent witnesses agreed in. the statement; 
no matter if I saw it, or thought I saw it, myself, I should 
not believe it. I should say, ‘‘There is some mistake 
about it. Either the man was not dead, or our eyes have 
deceived us, or there is something else about it that we do 
not understand.” And even if the correct explanation of 
the occurrence was never discovered, I should persist in 
thinking that there was some such explanation, rather than 
believe that a man who was actually dead had come to 
life again. 

It is sometimes said that we should believe anything if 
we only had sufficient testimony for it. Without con- 
tending whether we should or not, I may say in a word, 
that the reason we do not believe in the Biblical miracles 
is that the testimony for them is not goodenough. I have 
said we should not believe in the resurrection of a dead 
man to-day in our own town, no matter who attested it 
for us. And if the testimony of our best friends, and even 
of our own eyes, would fail to convince us of this occur- 
rence, shall we believe in the occurrence of the same sort 
of event two thousand years ago, upon the testimony of 
men whose very names are for the most part unknown to 
us? To this men replied, until recently, “But these 
events of two thousand years ago are attested by inspired 
writers.’”’ ‘The answer was once sufficient, but it means 


nothing now. Attribute to the men who wrote the New 


Testament a supernatural guidance in the accumulation 
and the writing of their material, and perhaps we should 


have to believe the miracles of the New Testament-upon 


their testimony. But put them upon a par with ot 
writers of their own times; give them the same ¥ esu ) 
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-sitions, the same methods, the same infallibility, and no 
‘more, which their contemporaries had, and they are 
simply so many unknown men, testifying to events whose 
- occurrence we should not believe from the mouths of our 
best and most trusted friends to-day. And shall I believe, 
upon the testimony of these men whom I did not know, 
and whose very identity is not only in dispute, but largely 
past finding out, things which I should not believe upon 
the testimony of my own best friends? In other words, 
the belief in the Biblical miracles lasted so long as it did 
because it was built upon the assumption that the Bible 
was an infallible record. ‘This assumption is gone, and 
with it the ground upon which rested the belief in the 
miracles of the Bible. 

“So you think,’ it may be asked, “that the people 
who thought Jesus raised the dead, and walked on the 
water, and fed five thousand people with five loaves and 
two fishes, were mistaken?’’ No, that is not the way 
out. Ido not believe that anybody, in the time of Jesus, 
thought he raised the dead, or did these other miraculous 
things. It wasforty years, at the least, between the death 
of Jesus and the writing of our earliest Gospel. Forty 
years is long enough for these stories to have grown up. 
During that period they did grow up—not consciously 
invented by any one man, but growing unconsciously as 
they passed from mouth to mouth and got farther from 
the times and the immediate associates of Jesus. They 
are not ‘“‘lies’’ nor conscious inventions of any kind; they 
are simply the product of a loving imagination, playing 
freely, in an unhistorical and an unscientific age, around 
the memory of Jesus. Here appear the fallacy and the 
futility of the argument that has so often been used to 
quiet doubts about the resurrection. ‘‘Do you believe,” 
runs the argument, ‘“‘that four hundred persons could 
have an illusion, or see an apparition, of precisely the same 
kind, all at the same time?’’ Not at all. But I believe 
that in a miracle-loving and a myth-making age the story 
that four hundred people had seen the risen Jesus would 
be just as easy as the story that one man had seen him. 
So it has often been asked, “Without the physical resur- 
rection, what do you do with the empty tomb?” I 
do not do anything with it, nor with the body of Jesus. 
It is merely an item in the whole story, and the whole 
story is the growth of a later time. 

I want to ask, now, in closing, two practical questions. 

First, if one is compelled to give up his belief in miracles, 
is this any loss to him religiously? Does it leave him with 
less evidence of the power and presence of God? In 
particular, does it leave him without revelation? Quite 
the reverse—if only one has the proper idea of God. 
Given a God who lives outside the world, and has no 
necessary connection with nature or man, and miracles are 
a necessity. It is by a miracle that such a God reveals 
himself. It is only by a miracle that such a God can 
break into this world to which he is naturally a stranger. 
But given a God who dwells in nature and in man, and 
he is revealed in the orderly processes of nature and of 
human life. But if he is revealed in these orderly and 
ordinary processes, then an interruption of these can be 
no addition to his revelation. It can be only a confusion 
and an interruption of it. One reason, therefore, why 
one discards the old belief in miracles is that, since he has 
come to a better idea of God, miracles stand in his way. 
It is not merely a difficulty to believe them, but it would 
be a calamity to him if he had to. For one cannot 
really believe that God is revealed in nature and the 
orderly processes of nature and of human life, and at the 
same time believe that he is revealed in miracles. 
er has come to this position in 
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I do not conceive it to be necessary that ordinary people 
should be plunged into doubts which they do not have, 
except as this may sometimes be unavoidable in the at- 
tempt to teach religious conceptions that shall have an 
enduring quality superior to that of purely popular re- 
ligious ideas. I should think it would be very foolish, 
therefore, for a man to go specifically into this matter of 
miracles before his congregation. His people would not 
understand him, and they would derive no benefit from 
his exposition. 

But, on the other hand, if a preacher does not believe 
in miracles, he should preach a religion which, as mani- 
festly as possible, has some basis other than the miracu- 
lous. He need not eschew, in his public reading of the 
Scriptures, all passages that have a miraculous element 
in them; but he may properly, and will naturally, avoid 
such passages as have the maximum of miracle with the 
minimum of religious instruction or spiritual value. He 
need not read, for instance, the story of the miracle at 
Cana, nor the raising of Lazarus, much less the story of the 
Gadarene swine or the awful operation of Peter upon 
Ananias. But, much more, he will preach a God who is 
revealed in the processes of nature and the development 
of human life, who speaks in the reason and conscience 
of all men, and in whom we and all things live and move 
and have our being. He will have done with the old 
distinction between nature and the supernatural, and with 
the pious dualism that has been based upon it. If he 
has enough else to preach, nobody will miss his reference 
to the miracles in which he does not believe. ‘The relig- 
ious philosophy of his hearers will gradually shift itself to 
a rational basis, where it will rest much more solidly than 
ever before. He may, if he thinks wise, take up occasion- 
ally some particular miracle, like that of the virgin birth, 
or some group of miraculous stories, like those that have 
gathered around Elijah and Elisha, and show their real 
origin and character, allowing people to draw what con- 
clusion they can and will concerning the miraculous in 
general. If any one asks him a serious question about 
miracles, he will answer it honestly. But for the most 
part he will let miracles alone—not, however, because he 
is afraid of them, but because this is the easiest way to 
get rid of them. Whatever is seen to be unnecessary 
drops away of its own accord. What we want is a living 
God; and to such a God, in our day, nothing could be 
more unnecessary than miracles. 


Spiritual Life. 


I beseech thee, Lord, teach me to seek thee, and show 
thyself to the seeker, because I can neither seek thee 
unless thou teach me nor find thee unless thou showest 
thyself to me.—Saint Anselm. 


wt 


We wrong the deepest revelations of life when we are 
not content to let this one little segment in the arc of 
our existence stand in its own simple, separate intention, 
whether it be gladness or gloom, and trust surely, if we 
are faithful, that the full and perfect intention must 
come out in the full range of our being.—Robert Collyer. 
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Whatever be the conditions which surround you in 
your work, do it with high thought and noble purpose. 
Do not whine and complain because of your unhappy 
lot; but accept it, humble and obscure as it may be, 
knowing that it is possible to clean out a gutter with the 
self-respecting dignity of manhood or to blacken a shoe 
with the enthusiasm of religion.— Hugh O. Pentecost. 
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The Soul’s Quest. 


SARAH L. BURTON. 


“T sent my Soul through the Invisible,” 

Waiting in silence and in breathless awe 

What strange, new influence I thence might draw. 
At once a dear, familiar air I breathed, 

Here were life’s sweetest, holiest flowers enwreathed 
To bless my path and crown my humble head, 

And the deep founts my hungering thought had fed. 


“T sent my Soul through the Invisible,” 

And found one there most loved and ever dear, 
With all the loves that bless the passing year, 
And gentle spirits that o’er man preside,— 

Faith, Hope, and Charity, with arms thrown wide; 
I saw, as if by holy magic led, 

The joyous eyes of those whom men call dead. 


I send my Soul through the Invisible 

Daily and hourly with expectant awe, 

For I, e’en I, perceive the primal law 

By which the lesser doth the larger hold, 

As doth the seed the fragrant bloom. enfold,— 
And wait most joyously the destined hour 
My hidden life shall come to perfect flower. 


Factors in Poverty. 


“The idea that any class of people is pre- 
destined and hopelessly chained to poverty 
and misery is repudiated once and for all. 
When family life is abnormal there must be 
some reason or reasons for it—reasons for the 
most part that are ascertainable and which 
past experience has proved in some measure 
to be removable.” 

That is the point of view taken in The 
Charities of Springfield, Illinois, a recently 
published report by Francis H. McLean, 
general secretary of the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Charity. The facts 
brought to light show that as many as 1,764 
families in Springfield, a city of 60,000 people, 
were known to have received some kind of 
charitable aid in 1913, the year studied. This 
was in addition to an average daily popula- 
tion of 140 children in the four institutions 
caring for dependent children. 

The chief factors in making these families 
dependent or abnormal were found to be 
tuberculosis, sickness other than tuberculosis, 
widowhood, irregular school attendance, de- 
sertion, and intemperance. Unemployment, 
non-support, mental deficiency, crippled 
condition, and blindness were also factors of 
importance in producing abnormal conditions. 
The treatment provided for these needy 
families comes in for a good deal of discus- 
sion in the report, and general principles 
and methods to be adopted are set forth in 
detail. Throughout the discussion the domi- 
nant note is emphasis upon being efficient and 
patient and thorough in the neighborly and 
friendly aid provided for those in need—one 
feature of the efficiency being the endeavor 
not only to relieve in emergencies, but to 
remove causes of distress. These seem to be 
among the chief motives back of the or- 
ganized charity idea. 

The chapters on children will help any 
friendly visitor or institution director in 
valuing rightly the equipment and adminis- 
tration of orphanages and other children’s 
institutions; and in another chapter atten- 
tion is given to conditions reasonably to 
be expected in homes for the aged poor, 
with considerable discussion of conditions in 
the county poor-farm. While giving credits 
where credit is due, the report also points 
out matters neglected in many institutions. 
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The value ofZthis Springfield charities 
report is more than local. Mr. Mclean has 
presented his Springfield facts and problems 
in such a way as to illustrate the principles 
upon which modern preventive charity is 
founded. Subject to the variations in local 
problems his charity volume becomes a 
popularized statement of why and how char- 
ity work is ‘‘organized”’ and how it thereby 
may be made more efficient and therefore 
more helpful to the needy, not only in this 
typical American city, but elsewhere. 

This charities study is one of ten which 
together form the Springfield Survey, made 
at the request of Springfield citizens by the 
Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

This report is obtainable through the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, at 25 
cents a copy. 


Literature. 


Historic CHURCHES IN MEXICO, WITH 
SOME OF THEIR LEGENDS. By Mrs. John 
Wesley Butler. New York and Cincinnati: 
Abingdon Press. $1.50 net.—Mrs. Butler 
has lived thirty-six years in Mexico and writes 
from a knowledge of her subject few foreign- 
ers possess. The number of churches is, in 
fact, too large for consideration (at one time 
there were three hundred in Mexico City 
alone), so the author describes only those of 
historical interest and particularly those 
rich in legends and folk-lore. Her plain, 
straightforward narrative brings before us 
many an interesting function, the art treas- 
ures of some of the older foundations, and the 
present-day practices of the devout. We are 
shown that blending of religious sentiment 
with frivolous behavior not unknown in 
Italy, as in the ceremony of blessing the 
animals. [The numerous plates add greatly 
to the attractiveness of a book that has much 
information for those who have never been in 
Mexico. These ornate churches, for the 
most part of the decadent seventeenth-cent- 
ury architecture, were designed by Spanish 
architects, or their Mexican students, and 
built by the Indians,—arduous and sometimes 
forced work, yet on the whole a labor of love. 
In 1859 the Government sequestrated church 
property, with the result that since that 
date much of it has been diverted to secular 
uses. ‘The most noticeable instance, perhaps, 
is at Cuautlay, where the large domed Fran- 
ciscan church is now the railway station of 
the Interoceanic Railroad. In the baggage- 
room once stood the high altar, and under 
the great dome, in Latin, may still be read: 
“How dreadful is this place! This is none 
other than the house of God, and this is the 
gate of heaven.” 


Tue Pircrm Kincs, GrEcO anpD Goya, 
AND OTHER PokEMS oF SPAIN. By Thomas 
Walsh. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany.—Mr. Walsh is a true poet, with im- 
aginative reach and gifts of expression. For 
the most part these are poems of religious 
sentiment in a Spanish setting. Evidently 
the poet knows and loves that land of 
Catholic legends, Moorish traditions, and 
great artists. The range of versification is 
increased by the dramatic form in which he 
pictures scenes from the career of Velasquez, 
El Greco, and Goya. To one who is familiar 
with the cartoons as well as paintings of that 
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stern realist Goya, what an admirable com- 
ment upon his work is found in the lines 
“To Francisco Goya in the Gallery of 
Madrid” :-— 


“They fawned upon you, kissed your brawny 


hands, 
And laid aside their masks and veils, that you 
ene paint their ivory pallor, veined with 
ue, 
Their periwigs and jabots and their slight 
Beflowered waistcoats and bejewelled strands; 
They laid their scorn aside in their delight.”’ 


. . . 


“Then | as illusion’ s very shadow died, 

The brigand that was in you gained ‘control, 

And with your peasant fist you slew their 
pare 


“Vou struck itd Gove, vet hls kissed 
your hands.” 


The lover of nature will find a genuine delight 
in ‘Invasion,’ with its fine description of the 
oncoming and triumph of “the great Anarch 
of the year divine, Winter unconquerable”’ :— 


“The blast came down with ribald hand 

And wrenched the Autumn arrases apart, 
The wearings of the bronzéd oak, 

The scarlet maple’s broidered art,— 

Threw back the sumach’s royal pall, and broke 
The chrismed seals of summerland.” 


Mora EpucATION, AN EXPERIMENTAL 
INVESTIGATION. By William T. Whitney, 
Ph.D. Boston: Leroy Phillips.—This is an 
exceedingly valuable book. It records an 
investigation of the result of ethical instruc- 
tion in the lives of twelve hundred pupils 
of school age. ‘The results are tabulated in 
graphic form and are given in separate tables 
for boys and girls. A chapter on what 
public schools have done gives also the 
‘results of a record kept for ten years con- 
cerning five hundred grammar-school boys 
and two hundred high-school boys. The 
position and occupation of each at the end 
of the ten years is recorded, and conclusions 
as to ethical training are drawn. Besides 
this, the book has, in brief compass, a treat- 
ment of moral instruction in the home, the 
Sunday-school, and the school, as to both 
method and content. All this is given in 
condensed form so that the topics are classi- 
fied and the material is easily available for 
reference. ‘Teachers in day-school and Sun- 
day-school, and parents, will find the book 
both interesting and important in their task 
of giving the right training in ethics to the 
boys and girls under their care. 


THe ART OF THE MoviNG PicrurE. By 
Vachel Lindsay. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25.—We open a new 
book by Vachel Lindsay with a pleased ex- 
pectancy, sure of novel ideas enforced with 
enthusiasm and imagination. Have we been 
among ‘“‘the haughty,” looking down upon 
moving pictures as a crude and vulgar form 
of amusement? Mr. Lindsay puts us to 
shame with his vision of what moving pictures 
might become, and the part they might take 
in the uplifting of the nation. Here is a 
mighty instrument, hitherto the tool of vaude- 
ville managers, but ready for the hand and 
brain of the artist, the prophet, and the seer. 


The moving picture, declares Mr. Lindsay, 


“is capable of interpreting the largest | con- 
wre ideas that come biti! : 


‘a 


of the plastic arts; but these ideas have not 
been supplied.” Already the cheap photo- 
play-house is the best-known rival and elim- 
inator of the slum saloon. It is visited 
daily by ten million people, in ten days by a 
hundred million. The Anglo-Saxon race 
has thought ih words. Now it suddenly 
begins to think in pictures. The cavemen 
of the slums are learning to read the picture- 
writing. What shall they be given to read? 
Infinite are the possibilities opening before 
the eye of the poet and artist. Mr. Lindsay 
would have plays of action modelled after 
classic sculpture; plays of intimate life, 
like ‘‘Enoch Arden,” studied after the little 
Dutch masters; plays of crowd splendor, 
after Tintoretto and Phidias. Nobility and 
beauty should be the two handmaidens of 
this new art, and every good citizen should 
lend his aid in perfecting this wonderful 
new means for educating the democracy. 
We may read the book just for amusement, 
but it will leave a vision in our minds not 
to be blotted out by the worst photoplay that 
may be offered us. 


Waar Is A Curistian? A Book for the 
Times. By John Walker Powell. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.—This volume, 
like so many others, is an outcome of the 
present war, which has caused great search- 
ing of heart among thoughtful people. What 
is the Christian ideal? Is it practicable? 
Must the world return to the ancient doctrine 
that “‘might makes right’? A scholarly and 
yet popular clergyman attempts to restate 
Christianity to his congregation, meeting 
on the one hand the objections of those 
who believe that nothing has been changed, 
and on the other hand the criticisms of those 
who say it is wholly or in large part out- 
grown. A broad, reverent, religious, practi- 
cal spirit pervades these pages that reaffirm 
the fundamentals of faith while making full 
recognition of scholarship, common sense, 
and the modern understanding of human 
nature and its needs. Mr. Powell’s con- 
ception of Christianity will not satisfy all 
his readers, as it probably did not satisfy 
all its hearers. Tot homines, quot sententie, 
is especially true of theologians. But the 
reader, like the hearer, of these addresses 
will find pleasure in the sensible, practical 
discussions, with their wealth of historic 
and timely illustrations, of such interesting 
subjects as ‘‘The Christian and War,” ‘‘The 
Christian and Wealth,” ‘The Christian 
Ideal,” and “The Christian Church.” A 
small and useful bibliography adds to the 
value of the book, and will stimulate further 
reading upon one of the great questions of 
our day. 


Tue CoLors OF THE REPUBLIC. By 
George Craig Stewart. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
The Young Churchman Co. 60 cents.— 
The effect of color upon the sensibilities of 
the individual is both pointed out in this 
treatment and exemplified. The type is in 
blue, the decorations in red, on white paper, 
and the American flag is used both as a 
cover decoration and a full-page illustration. 
In the interpretation, the red of our banner 
is made to stand for war, the white for 
purity, the blue for religion. Interesting 


_ quotations are found on nearly every page. 


peeeranseely the interpretation of the war, 
red stands, is not put largely into 
zal realm, nor is the distinction 
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made between the energy which gives itself |a teacher of unusual ability. These little 


to life-saving in contrast with that which is 
expended in the taking of life in warfare. 
The book is unfortunately made a means 
of making a plea for preparedness. The 
symbolism of the white and blue is much 
better carried out. 


CHRISTIANITY’S GREATEST PrERW. By 
A.C. Ekholm. Atlantic City: Beacon Pub- 
lishing Company.—This book gives a whack 
at the Roman Catholic Church. The qual- 
ity of the book can be judged by the following 
extract: ‘The more enlightened minds of 
our own country, England, and Germany no 
longer consider Roman Catholicism as a 
religious society, but regard it as an abom- 
inable political institution that has wrought 
wreck and ruin over past civilizations, and 
is to-day the deadliest menace that is com- 
bating the wholesome influence of a Chris- 
tian civilization in all lands.” There is 
some danger from the influence of Romanism 
on our political institutions, but such a book 
as this will do nothing to avert it, but rather 
the contrary. If our author would but look 
at the matter for a little while from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, just for the 
sake of understanding it, his book would 
seem to him a strange thing indeed. 


THE House oF My Dreams. (Anony- 
mous.) Boston: Sherman, French & Co. 
$1 net.—The quality of the verse contained 
in this anonymous volume is very uneven, but 
at its best displays a great deal of literary 
charm. The first fifty pages are occupied by 
a series of poems entitled “The Beaten 
Paths.” ‘The most excellent among these are 
“When Tommy Plays,” ‘‘When I Go Home,” 
and the three war poems entitled ‘‘ Her Son,”’ 
“His Mother,” and “ War,’ the last-named 
poem marking perhaps the highest achieve- 
ment of the anonymous poet. A second sec- 
tion includes some forty poems styled ‘‘In 
a Child’s Garden,” and among these we are 
most nearly drawn to ‘‘The Crippled Doll,” 
“When Daddy was a Boy,” and “The Cir- 
cus.” The volume closes with a dozen poems 
in negro dialect, the best of which is named 
““Wha’s Yo’ Li’l Gal to Go?” The book 
readily yields itself to effective quotation. 


MARVELS OF OUR BopiILy DWELLING. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: Vir Publishing Co. $1.20—This is a 
new edition of a book which has been long 
before the public and has found a generous 
reception. It is now revised and new illustra- 
tions have been added. Young people will 
find the facts of bodily structure and practical 
ways of caring for the wonderful house in 
which we dwell presented in a more attractive 
way. The treatment is one which will 
awaken reverence for the body and tend to 
secure willing obedience to its laws. As an 
aid to teachers who may wish to use the 
book, a group of questions on each chapter 
is placed at the end of the book. It ought 
to be read together by parents and children 
in the home. 


Toe Smite. By S. S. Curry. Boston: 
School of Expression. $1. How ro App 
Ten YEARS To Your Lire. By S.S. Curry, 
Ph.D., Litt.D. Boston: School of Expres- 
sion. $1.—From Dr. Curry’s reputation, 
and the endorsements he has received from 
men of high standing, it is plain that he is 


books, however, will not help much. Small 
as they are, there is a great amount of pad- 
ding in them, as well as many loose state- 
ments. The Smile tells us that a natural 
smile is a great help in human intercourse. 
To add ten years to your life, live hygieni- 
cally and practise the exercises he recom- 
mends,—that is about the substance of the 
books. 


THE Davip Stories. By Emma Cram. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 50 cents.— 
These simple chapters may well record actual 
experiences in the boyhood of a Vermont 
lad in the nineteenth century, incidents with 
the sting of early disappointments or the 
stimulus of unexpected encouragement still 
fresh and unblurred. Many a man or 
woman can match them by stories, heard in 
childhood, of the days when much was 
expected of the small boys, although boy 
nature was the same then as now. We 
have read these chapters with genuine interest 
and hope they may find wide circulation 
among children of to-day, whose misfortune 
often is to have not enough hard things to 
do. 


THE BLUEBIRD’S GARDEN. By Patten 
Beard. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. $1 
net.—This attractive volume contains twenty- 
five or thirty stories that are just right to 
read to a small child as a go-to-bed sugar- 
plum. They donot preach, but they suggest. 
They are full of delight in out-of-door hap- 
penings and have sufficient kinship with fairy 
lore to give imagination a chance. ‘The 
editors of the Youth's Companion, Little 
Folks, and other publications have already 
discovered their charm. 


Magazines. 


In the March American Magazine Albert 
W. Atwood describes the financial future 
opening before the United States and gives 
the opinions of our foremost financiers and 
business men concerning it. ‘‘Believing 
and Doing,’ by Emerson Hough, tells the 
true story of what is perhaps the most re- 
markable college in the world. For the 
series entitled ‘‘The Glory of the States” 
George Ade has a characteristic article on 
Indiana—the State that has won eminence 
“without acquiring a double chin or wearing 
a wrist watch.” ‘Getting and Holding a 
Job,” by Hugh S. Fullerton, tells how many 
progressive business concerns are invoking 
the aid of science in hiring their employees. 
James Hay, Jr., has an interesting article 
on Ex-Senator Burton of Ohio, the man,with 
a miracle memory. One of the most striking 
stories in this issue is ‘‘ The Conqueror,’’ by 
Dorothy Canfield. There is also fiction by 
Alice Garland Steele, Sophie Kerr, Ellis 
Parker Butler, who gives us a new ‘“‘Swatty”’ 
story, and Olive Higgins Prouty, who con- 
tinues her novel “The Fifth Wheel.” 


Books Received. 


From Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 
Oliver and the Crying Chip. By Nancy Miles Durant. 
$1.00 net. 
From The Abingdon Press, New York. 
The Shadow on the Dial. By O. H. Carmichael. $1.00 net. 
The Church in the City. By Frederick DeLand Leete. 
$1.00 net. 
From The Yale University Press, New Haven, Conn. 
4 Christian Convictions. By Rev. Henry Sloane Coffin, 
1.00 net, 
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The Dome, 
A Rainy Day. 


“O naughty rain, please go away,” 
A little girl was heard to say 

One very dull and rainy day,— 
“Please, won’t you go away?” 


“But, little girl,” a voice replied, 
“Dry weather’s what we can’t abide: 
We'd always like this rain supplied. 
It’s lovely out to-day! 


“We really do dislike the sun, 

As frogs and ducks have always done; 
And therefore, being two to one, 
We'll ask the rain to stay!” 


The little girl, surprised, looked out 
And saw the ducks and froggies rout, 
And in the puddles splash about, 
And watched them at their play! 


The rain continued all the day: 
The frogs and ducks stayed out to play. 
A little girl was heard to say: 
“T’m glad it rained to-day!” 
—Constance M. Lowe, in Little Folks. 


Willie Bite. 


ROSE BROOKS. 


Uncle Jack swung lazily in the hammock 
on the shady porch, just on the brink of 
slipping into a doze, when he heard chatter- 
ing voices coming nearer, and in a minute 
was hailed excitedly :— 

“Uncle Jack! Uncle Jack! Where are 
you? Do come and see Willie Bite!”’ 

Uncle Jack opened sleepy eyes, expecting 
to see some little stranger with his two little 
nieces and his little red-headed nephew; 
but only the usual trio, Helen, Marjorie, and 
Malcolm, were there, capering in a circle on 
the lawn, laughing and squeaking with ex- 
citement. 

“‘Where is he? I don’t see any little boy,” 
grumbled Uncle Jack, still drowsy, and 
wondering why children. wanted to play 
such a lively game. 

“Here he is, right here! Do come and 
see him! Oh, he’s sticking out his head 
again!” and Helen hopped off with a little 
squeal. 

Curious in spite of himself, Uncle Jack 
sat up and looked over the piazza rail. 
There on the grass was a fairly good-sized 
turtle, gingerly making his slow way over 
the grass. 

“Where’d you get him?” Uncle Jack’s 
voice was suddenly wide awake with interest. 
Long ago the children had found out that 
Uncle Jack liked every kind of a bug and 
animal, and they were always sure he could 
tell them all sorts of curious things about 
any live thing they found. 

“But where’s your Willie-whatever-his- 
name-is?’’ 

““Willie Bite!’’ shouted Malcolm, gleefully. 
“This is Willie Bite! We found him on 
that muddy bank back of the pond, and 
Helen ’most stepped on him, and then both 
the girls kept shrieking: ‘Will he bite? Will 
he bite?’ so we named him Willie Bite, and I 
picked him up and carried him home to 
show you.” 

Uncle Jack was on the lawn by this time, 
the children clustered around him. “Found 
him on that muddy bank by the pond, did 
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Uncle Jack’s interest was by this 
“Didn’t see any 


you?” 
time equal to their own. 
eggs there, did you?”’ 

“Eggs!” rebuked the children. ‘‘ Why, 
Uncle Jack,’’—Helen went on,—“ why, Uncle 
Jack, you know perfectly well the hens lay 
in the henhouse. They don’t wander off to 
lay on a muddy bank.”’ 

“T didn’t say hen’s eggs, did I?” replied 
Uncle Jack. ‘‘This might be Mrs. Willie 
Bite, and she might have been on the mud 
bank to choose a place to dig her hole to 
bury her eggs.” 

“Well!” said the surprised Malcolm. “I 
didn’t know a turtle laid eggs. I thought 
just birds laid eggs.”’ The two small girls 
looked as surprised as their brother,—but 
then they were always having surprises from 
Uncle Jack. 

No, not just birds,” answered Uncle 
Jack, gently stroking the turtle’s hard back 
with his finger as he spoke. “Snakes lay 
eggs too, and turtles, as I just told you. 
Once, a long time ago, I saw a turtle dig her 
nest. J happened to spy her from a distance, 
and I ducked down behind a bush, on a 
little bank just above her, and lay flat on 
my stomach the whole afternoon watching 
her. Want to know how she did it?” 

No audience could have given more instant 
or more hearty approval, and Uncle Jack, 
always happy to find that his little nieces 
and nephew shared his enthusiasm for out- 
door things, went on: ‘‘ Well, this turtle chose 
a bare spot of ground, and, to my surprise, 
began to dig a hole with her tail.” 

“‘Oh, Uncle Jack, you’re fooling us! 
with her tail!’’ protested Helen. 

“Well, maybe she didn’t dig with her tail,” 
Uncle Jack amended, ‘‘but she began to bore 
a hole with her tail. I was just as surprised 
as you are now. In some way she made her 
tail stiff, and you can see for yourselves that 
the end of Willie Bite’s tail is sharp. Then 
she moved her tail round and round, till she 
had drilled out a hole that was almost as 
deep as her tail was long. After she had 
used her tail to get in the first drill hole she 
began to make the hole bigger by digging it 
out with her hind legs, first one hind leg 
and then the other, using her feet just_as if 
they were shovels.” 

“Carried a whole tool-kit with her, didn’t 
she?’’ remarked the practical Malcolm. 

“Yes, she did,”’ laughed Uncle Jack. ‘‘She 
worked away, and worked hard, too, carry- 
ing each shovelful of dirt some little distance 
from her hole till her hind legs couldn’t 
reach down to dig any farther. All this 
time where do you suppose she kept her 
head?” 

“Twisted around to watch her hind feet,” 
guessed Marjorie. 

“No, she kept it hidden all the time, 
drawn inside her shell, just where Willie 
Bite has his now,” said Uncle Jack. 

“How big was the hole?’’ asked Malcolm. 

“Oh, about five inches across the top of 
it, and it was shaped something like an egg 
—smaller at the top and bottom than at the 
middle. After she had the hole fixed to 
suit her she began to put in her eggs,—nine 
she had,—yes, they were white,—and she 
used her hind feet just as if they were hands, 
to lower them in. She put the eggs in as 
gently and carefully as you children put 
your hen’s eggs in a basket when you gather 
them. After she had lowered in the last 
egg she began to fill up the hole, using her 
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hind feet again. Then she waite been 
tired, because she rested a long time—an 
hour at least. I began to think there 
wouldn’t be anything more to see, but still I 
stayed hidden, and I’m glad I did, because 
when she was rested she did a pretty funny 
thing.” 

“What?” The interest of the audience 
was still at top notch. 

“Evidently she wanted to tamp the eatth 
down hard, just as good- gardeners tamp it 
down after they have planted their seeds. 
This time she didn’t use her feet, but instead 
the whole under side of her shell. First she 
raised the hind end of her body, and when it 
was up as high as she could get it she let it 
drop quickly, as hard as she could. After 
the ground was well tamped down, she tried’ 
to scratch it up a little, to make it look 
rough on top, as if no one had disturbed it, 
because of course she didn’t want any one to 
know where her nest was. Then she walked 
off slowly to the pond, crawled out on an 
old log and flopped in.” 

“Oh, dear!’”? mourned Malcolm. 
I had been with you.” 

“How long do the eggs stay in the hole?”’ 
questioned Marjorie. 

“Suppose you could have kept still? You 
know you have to learn to keep pretty still 
to catch any wild animal at work,’’ reminded 
Uncle Jack. Then, to Marjorie: ‘“‘The eggs 
stay in the ground ten or eleven months 
before they hatch. Come on, let’s all take 
Willie Bite back to the pond now. See, I'll 
pick him up gently and scratch your initials 
on his back with my knife point,—just 
lightly, so it can’t possibly hurt him, be- 
cause you know he has blood in that hard 
shell of his, as well as in his body. There— 
two M’s—one for Marjorie and one for Mal- 
colm—and an H for Helen. Now you can al- 
ways be sure of Willie Bite. Let’s go and 
look on the muddy bank, to see if possibly 
we can find any little hole or any eggs.” 
~ But, search as they would, not an egg and 
not a hole could the children find. When 
they were quite sure of this they put Willie 
Bite down, and he stuck out his head and 
tail and all four feet as quickly as ever he 
could, and scurried for the pond. Safe in 
the water, he stopped and stuck up his head. 

“‘Good-by, Willie Bite!’”’ waved Malcolm. 
“Remember, you’re our turtle, even if you 
do live in your own pond; and if you ever 
hear that any friend of yours is going to dig 
her nest, I wish you’d crawl up to the house 
and let us know!” 


“T wish 


Freddie’s Riddle Bird. ~ 


“Oh, grandmother, grandmother, look out 
of the window, quick!” cried little Freddie 
Tyler to his grandmother, who sat by the 
knitting. “‘The rain is turning to 
Hurry, Grandmother Tyler, and 


Grandmother went and stood by Freddie ‘ 
and looked out of the window. Sure enough, ‘ 
the rain had turned to snow, but instead of 
flakes the snow fell in large pieces which | 
looked like tiny snowballs. off 


The little bunches fell on the walk, on 
the lawn, on the bushes, and on the low 
stone wall in front of the house. But in- — 
stead of covering the ground they were 
scattered here and there a the grass, ; 
lay in small white ae de bd Ke 


often. When I was a little girl we used to 
call the little balls like these ‘blobs’ of snow. 
This kind of snowstorm doesn’t last very 
long, but it is very pretty. a 

_ They gazed far up in the sky where the 
“blobs” came from, and up there they 
looked gray, but when they reached the 
ground.they were white as the whitest doves. 

All at once the snow stopped falling, the 
clouds sailed away, and the sun shone out 
warm and bright. It shone so warm on the 
“blobs” of snow that it melted them all 
away, and then it shone on the walk and on 
the wall, and dried up the water where the 
snow had melted. 

Grandmother went back to her knitting, 
and Freddie went to play with the railroad 
he was building from the sofa to the book- 
case. By and by grandmother took a pencil 
and some paper from her bag and began to 
write, and this is what she wrote:— 


A RIppLE FoR FREDDIE. 


White bird, featherless, 
Flew out of Faraway, 
Lit on the Tylers’ wall. 
Up came Lord Landless, 
Took it up handless, 

Ate it up toothless, 

And rode away horseless. 


When it was too dark to play railroading 
any more or to knit, grandmother took 
Freddie on her lap and read to him what 
she had written on the paper. She told 
him he had seen the bird, and asked him to 
tell her what kind it was. 

“Oh, I’m sure I don’t know,” said Freddie. 
“T never saw a bird without feathers.” 

“Think hard,” said grandmother, “for 
only a little while ago you saw the kind of 
bird this riddle means. What strange thing 
happened this afternoon?”’ 

“T know, I know,” cried Freddie, clap- 
ping his hands. ‘“‘The snow, the funny 
snow! ‘The balls did look like little white 
birds sitting on the wall, but no one came 
and got them, grandmother.” 

“What did happen to them?” 
grandmother. 

“Why, the sun shone on them and melted 
them,”’ said Freddie. 

“Yes,” said grandmother, “it did, and 
isn’t’’— 

“Oh, oh, don’t tell, grandmother,” cried 
Freddie, his eyes shining. ‘‘Let me guess. 
Was Lord Landless the syun?”’ 

“Yes, that’s right. You’ve guessed who 
Lord Landless was, now guess the rest,” 
said grandmother, patting Freddie on the 
shoulder. 

Freddie sat for a few minutes looking into 
the fire and thinking very hard. Then he 
said,— 

-“The ‘white bird, featherless,’ 
snow, wasn’t it?” 
_ Grandmother nodded her head. 

“And ‘Lord Landless’ was the sun, be- 

cause he hasn’t any land, but lives in the 


asked 


was the 


: sky?” 


And grandmother nodded her head again. 
_ “Lord Landless melted the snow so he 
took it up without any hands and he shone 
rm on it that he dried up all the water, 
out any teeth, and of course 

any horse, for the sun 

“a paella Oh, 


"Mes, ” said grandmother, ‘‘but not very 


grandmother, what lots of riddles you know! 
Did you make this one up?” for grand- 
mother was quite a famous riddle-maker. 

“No, Freddie,” said grandmother, ‘this 
was a riddle my mother told me when I was 
a little girl, but I changed it to fit our wall. 
It was ‘castle wall’ in my riddle.” 

“Tt’s the best one you’ve ever told me,’ 
said Freddie, ‘‘and at school to-morrow I’m 
going to see if any one can guess it. I shall 
call it my ‘Riddle Bird,’ and I most know 
that none of the boys in my class will guess 
what kind of a bird it is. Do you think 
they will, grandmother?”’ 

And grandmother said, ‘‘Perhaps not.’”— 
Elizabeth Flint Wade, in Zion’s Herald. 


Yolanda and her Chums. 


Yolanda Bianco is a most unusual little 
girl. She lives with her parents and her 
pets in an apartment in New York City. 
Yolanda likes to go to school better than any- 
thing else. She sings and she sews, she cooks 
and she skates, she dances and she acts; in 
fact, she does.a great many things, and she 
does them all well. She is very fond of her 
pets, which are most interesting. 

One is a beautiful big chinchilla Persian 
cat, which she calls “Chinky.’”? Chinky 
knows he is a beautiful animal, and his dig- 
nity never allows him to unbend enough to 
play; he is far too stately for that. He is 
quite a performer, and is, as Yolanda says, 
“a high-class pet.” 

“Bill” is another pet, and just the opposite 
of Chinky. Bill is a ten-months-old par- 
rot from Panama. He talks continually and 
really says quite a bit; he makes friends 
easily and fast, and is a great mimic. His 
chief and particular stunt is the singing of 
“Tipperary’’; he speaks the words of the 
chorus and carries the air remarkably well. 

Bill, Chinky, and Yolanda are close chums, 
and as they take their daily walk they pre- 
sent a strange sight that is well worth seeing. 
Chinky walks slowly, daintily picking his 
way, his beautiful bushy tail trailing and 
twitching just a bit at the end. He sees no 
one and looks neither to right nor left. Bill 
is just the reverse; he is out for all the fun, 
and enjoys every minute of his outing. He 
even shakes hands with some, and enjoys his 
joke as much as they do.—Gayne T. K. Nor- 
ton, in Our Dumb Animals. 


Violet’s Tooth. 


Violet was getting ready for school with 
tears in her eyes and distress in her heart. 
The family all looked troubled too. And 
the cause of it was Violet’s tooth,—a tiny 
tooth so loose that it was held in place only 
by a wee thread, but she could not get up 
the courage to have it taken out. 

Papa and mamma had tried to buy the 
privilege of taking it out. They had offered 
a new doll-carriage and countless other 
things dear to Violet’s heart, but she could 
not bear to even open her mouth. 

So she started off for school, a forlorn little 
figure with her burden of sorrow, so small to 
grown-up folks, but so real and heavy to 
little ones. 

“Miss Carey will be sorry for me,” thought 
poor Violet. ‘“‘I’ll tell her first, as soon as I 
get to school.” ; 


4 Meg §6 


Now Miss Carey was the nicest kind of a 
teacher. Sometimes she could find a way 
out of troubles when even mothers had given 
up. 

It was a very sad, tear-stained little face 
that Violet lifted to Miss Carey. ‘Oh, 
teacher, I’ve got a loose tooth,” she said. 

“Let me see it, dear,” said she, taking 
Violet on her lap. ‘‘Why, Violet, it’s the 
cutest little tooth! And you haven’t even 
seen it! Wait just a minute, and I’ll get 
it for you.” And in an instant Miss Carey 
was holding it up in her fingers. 

“Tsn’t it cunning?’’ went on the teacher, 
opening her desk. “I'll wrap it up in this 
silver paper, and after it teaches us a lesson 
this morning you shall take it home in this 
little round box.”’ 

How interesting it seemed! Violet felt 
quite grand that her tooth was so impor- 
tant. 

After school began, Miss Carey held up the 
tiny tooth and told a funny story of the little 
white workers who live in a red prison, and 
how they want to get out and make room for 
bigger ones. 

At noon Violet hurried home with her little 
box, eager to tell how her tooth had ‘‘helped 
teach school.” 

“Why, why were you brave enough to let 
Miss Carey pull it out when you didn’t want 
me to touch it?” said mamma. 

Violet looked puzzled. 

“Why, she did pull it out, didn’t she?” 
she said slowly. ‘‘I never thought of that. 
Miss Carey said it was so cunning that I 
wanted to see it, and she got it, and I never 
thought that it was really out till now. Oh, 
how glad I am!’’—WNellie R. Carroll, in 
Youth's Companion. 


Good Sense. 


Among some skaters was a boy so small 
and so evidently a beginner that his frequent 
mishaps awakened the pity.of a tender- 
hearted, if not wise, spectator. 

“Why, sonny, you are getting all bumped 
up,” she said. “I wouldn’t stay on the ice 
and keep falling down so. I’d just come off 
and watch the others.”’ 

The tears of the last downfall were still 
rolling over the rosy cheeks, but the child 
looked from his adviser to the shining steel on 
his feet, and answered,— 

“T didn’t get some new skates to give up 
with; I got ’em to learn how with.’”—The 
Presbyterian. 


The 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission provided 10,467 weeks of care. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 

PresmEent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, ALLSTON RR. 

Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Peep Y. De Normandie, 
George ng Fox, Nathaniel T. Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 
man, Jr. rs, George T. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 
Sydney 3M et Augusta G. Willliams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Gunrzat SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Efficiency Work of the American 


Unitarian Association. 


EDWIN RUMBALL. 


The American Unitarian Association is the 
first religious organization, so far as we know, 
to make an effort to introduce the principles 


of modern scientific management into the 


organized life of the churches. The business 
world has been largely convinced that the 
elimination of waste effort, saving on the 
costs of production, and well-planned pub- 
licity are absolutely needful to obtain per- 
manent profits. What we have seen happen 
in the world of business during the last ten 
years we can see happen in the world of 
Unitarian Christianity during the next ten 
years, if we will. The new work is already 
beginning to attract favorable notice from 
churches outside our fellowship and without 
a doubt will be taken up by all the larger 
denominations in the course of the next few 
years. 

It is proverbial how inefficiently church 
life is managed. Its duties easily become 
“anybody’s business” and quickly descend 
to ‘“‘nobody’s business.”” Our men have been 
told for years that if they were to run their 
business as they run their churches they 
would soon be bankrupt. Considerable criti- 
cism has been directed at the churches for 
their lack of plan and their ill-adjusted and 
ineffective forms of organization. We have 
been nickel-wise and dollar-foolish; we have 
endured petty frictions and hurt feelings 
rather than introduce by-laws which should 
democratically care for all questions of 
church method; we have complained that 
we do not propagate ourselves, yet have 
left our schools and our system of religious 
education to a precarious existence; we 
have said that we must have young and 
hard-working ministers, and have even 
complained at times at some aged pastor 
who has stayed with a church more than 
fifteen years, yet we have not provided a 
pension fund adequate for the needs of our 
ministers when youth and the ability for hard 
work have left them; we have been doing 
a highly paid missionary work for more than 
ninety years and published hundreds of 
thousands of free pamphlets, but we cannot 
yet point to a success commensurate with the 
splendid effort: Such matters as these are 
making many feel that while the first re- 
quirement of religious success is the con- 
viction of truth and the spiritual vision, the 
second absolutely needful requirement is busi- 
ness imagination and efficient organization. 

Our traditional inheritance of religious 
independency and our equally traditional 
lack of missionary spirit and fear of any- 
thing that savors in the least of proselytizing 
led a few churches to view with misgivings 
this new effort. But as church after church, 
large and small, rich and poor, have invited 
the service of the Department, all suspicion 
or doubt of its work has vanished. In prac- 
tically every instance the fresh ideas and 
new methods have been given a hearty re- 
ception. It has been particularly gratifying 
- to see the business men of our churches 
grow enthusiastic. That they sense its value 
and are willing to work out in their own 
churches its ideals is in itself a gain of no 
mean order in these days when the women 


seem to hold most of the religious loyalty for 


the family. 


The Christian Register 


No visit is made to a church without an 
invitation from the minister and his execu- 
tive committee. This insures greater co- 
operation on the part of all and the ex- 
ecution of many of the recommendations. 
It is not possible to do this kind of work 
from an office at Boston, consequently each 
church is studied in the light of its own 
traditions, temper, opportunity, and in the 
purpose of its ministry. A typewritten re- 
port which the church takes action upon 
is left with each church. Six months of 
such work has now drawn to a close, and the 
character of the work to be done is more 
clearly defined. 

The churches already visited are the fol- 
lowing: Pittsfield, Mass.; Cambridge, Mass. 
(Third Church); Clinton, Mass.; Berlin, 
Mass.; Laconia, N.H.; Jawrence, Mass.; 
Stow, Mass.; Salem, Mass. (the three 
churches); Nashua, N.H.; Milford, N.H.; 
Peterboro, N.H.; Fitchburg, Mass.; Pater- 
son, N.J.; Youngstown, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio; 
Erie, Pa.; Jamestown, N.Y.; Ithaca, N.Y.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.; Detroit, Mich.; ; Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (two churches); Farmington, Me.; Ayer, 
Mass.; and numerous other places where 
interest was aroused simply by a short stay 
and a preaching service. 

The work accomplished has affected first 
of all the minister, second the organiza- 
tion of the church, and last of all the mis- 
sionary activity of the church. As it affects 
the minister it can be easily seen that the 


co-operative and sympathetic understand-. 


ing of an outside fellow-minister can do 
much to introduce efficiency in church mat- 
ters too delicate or personal for the resident 
minister to take up with the society. _Among 


‘other things the secretary has made a matter 


of by-law the following: more frequent 
and stated consultation between the min- 
ister and his executive committee, prompt 
payment of salaries, regular inspection of 
the parsonage for repairs, the placing of 
telephone rents and horse hire and travelling 
expenses to conferences upon the regular 
church budget; secretarial help in the study, 
the purchase of automobiles for city min- 
isters in order that they may spend less on 
gasolene than they do on street cars and 
save more time for parish work, increase 
of pledges in order to raise the salary, and 
such other necessities for efficient service. 

As this efficiency work has affected the 
church organization the following are among 
the results: the change of pew rents to a 
subscription pledge in envelopes; the in- 
troduction of the budget system of finance; 
effective collection of subscriptions; organ- 
ization of finance, membership, extension, 
property, publicity, religious education, 
social service, and church worship coim- 
mittees; the installation of a complete file 
of card indices for members, children, inter- 
ested outsiders, applicants for literature, 
out-of-town liberals, and a general mailing 
list. Constitutions have been rewritten 
and revised in a number of instances. A 
very common and a very welcome addition 
made to nearly all constitutions affects the 
most troublesome executive problem which 
our oldest churches face, namely, the term 
of official service. The following clause 
introduced into a church organization be- 
comes the basis of many new and better 
ways: ‘‘Trustees shall be eligible for re- 
election only after the lapse of one year 
from the end of a full term of office.”’ This 


eliminates all question of personality and 
friction, and makes retirement automatic 
and dignified, and spreads through the con- 
gregation the responsibilities upon all who 
show fitness for them. In some instances 
money has been saved to the church by the 
recommendation of more efficient ways 
of disbursement; in other instances mone 
has been found for the performance of 
much needed extension work, which has 
indirectly strengthened the society. Stated 
meetings have been started for the officers 
and all committees; the annual meetings 
have been made more interesting and at- 
tendance obtained; Sunday-schools have 
been placed on the basis which will enable 
them to extend their membership and obtain 
serious work from the scholars; church 
buildings have been redecorated and re- 
paired, and here and there a mortgage 
reduced; duties of officers have been clearly 
defined and responsibilities placed; non- 
subscribers have been led to see the wisdom 
of the envelope system, and membership has 
been intimately linked with financial sup- 
port; advice and plans suggested for parish 
houses and parish workers; the church and 
school has received outlines of standardized 
equipment for efficient work; social service 
committees have been led to see the points 
of contact which they may make with their 


communities and with social workers outside 


the church; and in more than one instance 
dependency upon the American Unitarian 


Association for financial support has been 
reduced. 


As efficiency in church work must be 
necessarily missionary efficiency, and the 
goal of all effort be the extension of our 
work and the wider proclamation of our 
message, an effort has been made in all of 
the churches visited to introduce the ex- 
tension principles of modern business. ‘This 
has meant the introduction of publicity as 
a means of bringing to the attention of all 
the great message of our churches. As soon 
as the churches have appreciated the fact 
that there is nothing essentially new in 
this means, that it is simply the giving of 
accurate information concerning our gospel, 
the most conservative have accepted it as a 
good medium. For this reason they have 
been able to use the newspapers both for 
display and other forms of advertising, 
church calendars, weekly postal notices, 
outside moving signs acting as ‘‘ Wayside 
Pulpits,” and the wide use of mailing-lists 
and the introduction of “‘follow-up systems’’ 
for making all successful interest permanent. 
Most of the methods used have recently 
been printed in a special pamphlet entitled 
“Church Efficiency and Publicity,’’ which 
ministers and executive officers of churches 
can now obtain free from the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 

In order to obtain a visit and survey 
from the Department it is needful to make 
formal application. In order to make the 
most of the visit it is wise to make the fol- 
lowing arrangements: Provide entertain- 
ment—the travelling expenses are paid by 
the Association; mail the secretary a copy 
of the church constitution and by-laws, 
with any samples of church calendars, ; 
year books, or other informing printed mat: 
ter; appoint for the first day a lengthy con- a” 
sultation with the minister; have the 
tary meet on the next day the parish Lag 
mittee with the alee and clerk; 


a rctertaten or a united delegation from them, 
including the Sunday-school workers; see that 
he has opportunity to know your commu- 
nity and the efficiency of your church build- 
ing; on the last day arrange for a full par- 


ish and congregational meeting, prefer- 
ably with a free supper, at which he may 
report his chief findings. If a Sunday comes 
within the period of the visit he will be glad 
to occupy the pulpit twice and visit the 
school of religious education. After he has 
left, see that the executive committee re- 
ceives his report and takes action upon it. 


The Unitarian Button. 


In response to requests for an explanation 
of the symbolism of the American Unitarian 
Association button, we print the official 
announcement of its purpose and meaning. 
This interpretation is furnished with every 
button, so that each person who receives one 
will know its full significance :— 


This button was suggested by a letter re- 
ceived from an associate member, in which 
the following words appear:— 

“Unitarianism is so big and wholesome, so 
American too! ‘That is one thing I like about 
it, it is so in harmony with our national lib- 
erty. My husband’s people are all Lu- 
therans, and they take great pride in call- 
ing. themselves ‘true blue Lutherans.’ I am 
going to take more pride in calling myself a 
red, white, and blue Unitarian.” 

The purpose of the button is to express 
the identity of the religious liberty which we 
enjoy and the political freedom whose em- 
blem is the Starsand Stripes. Our colors on 
this button are those of the national emblem 
interwoven in such a way as to indicate 
harmony in diversity and undying confidence 
in the oneness of divine and human relations. 
It is intended to illustrate that what democ- 
racy is in the state, as exemplified by our 
grand Républic, spiritual democracy is in 
the glorious congregationalism and freedom 
of thought as illustrated by our Unitarian 
fellowship. 

The interpretation of the button is as 
follows :— 

a. The large star on the blue centre repre- 
sents the American Unitarian Association, 
the central organization of all Unitarian 
work. It maintains departments with 
skilled workers for Church Extension, Relig- 
ious Education, Social Service, Foreign Work, 
Publicity, ete., and publishes Word and Work, 
a monthly bulletin full of useful denomina- 
tional news, and The Beacon, a weekly paper 
for children and young people. 

b. The five red rays stand for the five 
Presidents of the United States of America 
who have been pronounced Unitarians; 
namely, Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams, Millard Fillmore, and 
William Howard Taft. 

c. The five white rays represent the five 
points expressed in our Statement of Faith: 
(1) The Fatherhood of God; (2) The Broth- 
erhood of Man; (3) The Leadership of Jesus; 
(4) Salvation by Character; (5) The Prog- 
ress of Mankind, onward and upward forever. 
_ d. The twelve smaller stars are the twelve 

cipal agencies for promoting Unitarian 
and Aolag: om. in the interests of 
are as follows: | 


and Other Christian Churches; (2) The Alli- 
ance of Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian 
Women; (3) The Young People’s Religious 
Union; (4) National League of Unitarian 
Laymen; (5) Ministers’ Institute; (6) The 
Unitarian Temperance Society; (7) The Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice; (8) 
Canadian Unitarian Conference; (9) The 
Beacon Press; (10) The Christian Register; 
(11) The Unitarian Advance; (12) The Pa- 
cific Unitarian. 

These buttons are furnished at 3 cents each, 
2 for 5 cents, 25 cents per dozen, $2 per hun- 
dred. All these prices include delivery, and 
cash should accompany the order. They 
may be secured of the Publication Depart- 
ment, American Unitarian Association, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. 


Maine Letter. 

Some of the ministers of the Maine Con- 
ference are rejoicing over the fact that they 
were able to attend the eleventh annual 
Convocation Week of the Bangor Theologi- 
cal School, held in Bangor, January 24 to 28. 
Besides much good-fellowship and a delight- 
ful tea given by Rev. and Mrs. A. R. 
Scott, the ministers had the pleasure of hear- 
ing lectures by Prof. F. G. Peabody of Har- 
vard, Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, Brooklyn, 
N.Y., Prof. W. J. Hutchins of Oberlin Theo- 
logical School, and Dr. Raymond Calkins of 
Cambridge. The faculty of the Theological 
School made our men very welcome, and the 
week was one of great value and inspiration, 
and one that undoubtedly more of our men 
will avail themselves of another year. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that 
ex-President Taft is to be one of the lecturers 
for next year’s Convocation. 

The church in Bangor, under Mr. Scott, is 
moving along with substantial results. Re- 
cently some improvements have been made 
to the organ, which have greatly increased 
its power and usefulness. A Sunday or two 
ago at a twilight vesper service, one of the 
series of which Mr. Scott has been conducting 
with great success this winter, Madame Szu- 
mowska Adamowski, the distinguished Polish 
pianist, gave a talk on ‘‘ Present Conditions 
in Poland,’’ and an offering was taken for the 
Polish Relief Fund. 

At Belfast the Alliance recently had a most 
enjoyable meeting at the home of Mrs. Will- 
iam B. Swan. A very interesting paper, en- 
titled “The Old Covered Bridge—A ‘Trib- 
ute,”’ was read by Mrs. George B. William- 
son, which by the consensus of opinion of 
those present will be remembered as one of 
the finest papers ever read before the Belfast 
Alliance. It seems that Mrs. Williamson’s 
grandparents lived at Newburgh-on-the-Hud- 
son, and near their home was an old covered 
bridge, which furnished the title of the paper, 
while the grandparents furnished the motive 
for the tribute. 

Castine has an active and—as Alliance 
membership goes—a rather large one. It has 
an excellent organization, and meets two or 
three times a month, either in the homes of 
members or in the parish house. They began 
the year with a public supper in the parish 
house, and that has been followed by meetings 
at which Mrs. Scott of Bangor, Mrs. Davis, 
secretary of the National Alliance, and Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson of Belfast have given 
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In January the Castine church called 
Rev. Milton E. Muder to its pulpit, left va- 
cant by the resignation of Rev. Hosmer 
McKoon, and he is now at work in his new 
charge. Mr. Muder was formerly a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal church, holding 
pastorates in New Comerstown, Ohio, Center- 
ville, Greenville, and Hazelhurst, Pa. He 
was educated at the Slippery Rock (Pa.) 
Normal School, at Allegheny (Pa.) and Scio 
(Ohio) Colleges. In 1913 he entered Mead- 
ville Theological School, from which he grad- 
uated in 1915. Since graduation he has sup- 
plied pulpits at Des Moines, Ia., Elizabeth, 
N.J., and Manchester, N.H., and in the vicin- 
ity of Boston. 

Eastport reports that, although they are 
not making much ado about the matter, the 
is unusually active. Our corre- 
spondent writes that most of the churches 
in the town by closing their churches ad- 
mitted that they couldn’t get good or even fair 
congregations during the summer months. 
“We kept open and had very fair congrega- 
tions, made up of those of our own people 
who don’t own automobiles (and some who 
do), who don’t own camps at the lake, and 
who didn’t go on the Unitarian Pilgrimage 
to San Francisco, augmented by former EKast- 
port people here for the summer and by 
members of the closed local churches.’ In 
November, The Alliance held its annual fair, 
which, judged by the interest that was 
taken in it, by the splendid display of goods, 
and the attendance and financial returns, was 
second to none in the history of the Eastport 
Alliance. 

Sanford still seems to be gaining ground 
and headway under Mr. Pratt. Recently a 
Young People’s Religious Union has been or- 
ganized under the name of the ‘Channing 
Fraternity,’ which meets every Sunday 
evening in the hall where the services of the 
church are now held. Also a group of young 
women have been gathered together as a class 
in the Sunday-school, known’as the Julia 
Ward Howe Class, and these organizations 
under Mr. Pratt’s leadership have done a 
great deal to increase the social as well as the 
religious life of the young people in the church, 
a work which was greatly needed in Sanford. 
The Alliance ‘is greatly interested and very 
busy raising funds, chiefly by the sale of a 
church calendar, for the new lot which the 
society has acquired, with a mortgage, for the 
new church which the Sanford parish greatly 
needs. The lot cost $6,500, and already 
$5,000 has been paid on the purchase price. 
The annual parish meeting was held on the 
6th of January, and the parish rejoices in the 
fact that all bills for the last year were paid. 

The First Parish of Portland began the new 
year with a week of special services intended 
to deepen the spiritual life of the church. For 
five successive evenings Rev. Frank A. 
Powell of Braintree, Mass., preached con- 
cerning the deep things of our faith, and 
though the attendance was small at first, it 
more than doubled by the last meeting, and 
those who came found much of helpfulness 
and inspiration. The meetings were infor- 
mal, with much hymn singing, and Rev. 
Ward R. Clarke of Saco and Rev. Ieonard 
Cushman of Yarmouth assisted Mr. Joy in 
the conduct of the services. 

The Young People’s Society is having a 
series of delightful monthly meetings, at 
which the attendance and enjoyment of the 
members seem to be steadily increasing. At 
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the January meeting the members of the 
Society presented informally ‘‘She Stoops to 
Conquer,” the actors taking their parts with- 
out special preparation, and reading their lines 
from the book. ‘This method of presenting 
plays is exceedingly interesting and profit- 
able, and never becomes a burden. 

The men’s club has decided to meet here- 
after at the homes of the members, and to de- 
vote its attention to various matters concern- 
ing the work of the parish, the larger interests 
of our Unitarian mission, the significance of 
our Unitarian message, and the methods of 
making it effective. The purpose is to avoid 
the pitfall into which so many of our men’s 
organizations tend to fall, of becoming clubs 
for social life and entertainment alone. The 
club believes that the social life of its mem- 
bers can best be satisfied as they meet for the 
discussion of those deeper problems that 
concern a church. P.S.P. 
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III. 


The Winchester church had its birth in 
1865, no Unitarian church being established 
in this Conference during the troublous 
times of the Civil War. Rev. Joel H. 
Metcalf has been pastor here since 1910. 
While all departments in the church are doing 
fine work, The Alliance must be given especial 
mention as having 228 members, being second 
only to the Society for Christian Work, Alli- 
ance branch of the First Unitarian church 
of San Francisco, which has 288 members. 
The Winchester church has musical vespers 
at which the congregation has sometimes 
numbered one thousand. 

At Stoneham there has been a Unitarian 
church since 1866. George W. Bell, Ph.D., 
is the minister. A new departure has been 
made by Dr. Bell in establishing what is 
called the pastoral cabinet, or committee. 
This consists of fifteen women who have pas- 
toral supervision over the three departments, 
or districts, of the Stoneham parish, visiting 
every church family at least twice a year 
to discover needs, develop social possibilities, 
and co-operate with the pastor in all plans 
for church work. ‘This is proving very stuc- 
cessful. Dr. Bell is bending his energies in 
the direction of enlarging the Sunday-school, 
becoming superintendent and having a class 
of senior boys. The church attendance has 
doubled in the past year. Dr. Bell is one 
of the directors of the Stoneham Christian 
Forum. The church will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary in the spring. 

In 1867, in Melrose, was formed the Uni- 
tarian Congregational Society, which has 
for its minister, Rev. Henry W. Pinkham. 
Mr. Pinkham was installed last March. The 
Society had had no minister for a year. The 
attendance both at church and Sunday- 
school has been largely increased in the last 
few months. Mrs. Pinkham has a large class 
of young women in connection with the 
Sunday-school. An open Forum is held once 
a month, and during New Year’s week a mis- 
sion was held, when Rev. Charles W. Casson, 
Rev. Charles FE. Park, and Rev. Samuel R. 
Maxwell preached. 

In 1867 the Reading Christian Union 
Society was established. Rev. Marion Frank- 
lin Ham has been settled here since 1909. 

Wellesley Hills followed in 1871. This 
church is interested in everything that makes 
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for the social and moral betterment of the 
town. Its members are active in the local 
relief associations and the Village Improve- 
ment Society, of which Rev. Mr. Ramsay, 
the pastor of the church, is president, though 
he feels his chief interest is and should be in 
his Sunday services. 

In 1875 a Unitarian church was started 
in Malden, but it has not held services for 
some time, and there is no present inten- 
tion to reorganize. Many of the members 
have passed away; some attend the Melrose 
church. The Women’s Alliance branch still 
exists, with a membership of fourteen, and 
does much good work. 

The church at Newton Centre was es- 
tablished in 1878. Its minister, Rev. Alson 
H. Robinson, has just resigned to accept a 
call to Cincinnati, Ohio. He has suggested 
that two events of recent occurrence in the 
Newton Centre church may be of interest. 
An Alliance Mother Goose Party, which was 
carried out in detail, each person selling any- 
thing which appertained to her character, 
was a great financial and social success. 
A Poster Exhibit was held, featuring all -the 
various directions in which the social ser- 
vice committee is interested. This exhibit 
is now travelling about, and is proving a 
great contribution, in suggestion, to com- 
munity life. Since Mr. Robinson’s resigna- 
tion the pulpit has been supplied by Prof. 
H. W. Foote, Prof. W. W. Fenn, Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake, Prof. Daniel Evans, and Dr. 
De Normandie. 

The Waverley Unitarian Society was or- 
ganized in 1885. Rev. Charles A. Allen was 
installed in rgor and is still the minister. 

In 1890 the West Somerville church was 
formed. Rev. Eugene M. Cosgrove is the 
present minister. One of the interesting 
features of this society is a study class which 
meets directly after the morning service. It 
has for its motto, “Let us follow truth wher- 
ever it leads us.” The class has been study- 
ing the world’s literature, especially the bibles 
of the races, their literary beauty and spirit- 
ual value. The membership in this class is 
not confined to Unitarians. Mr. Cosgrove 
is giving a series of lectures on Wednesday 
evenings, on ‘‘Philosophy, what is it?’’ to 
be followed by a similar course in psychol- 
ogy. These are given in simple language 
to appeal to every one, and are followed by 
discussion. On the first Sunday of the 
month a Forum is held, and from October 
to December popular evening services were 
held, at which Unitarianism was discussed, 
tracts distributed, and questions invited. 
These were largely attended, many strangers 
being in the audiences. 

The last society organized in this Confer- 
ence was Unity Church, Natick, in 1897. 
Rev. Alfred W. Birks, the minister, has since 
the New Year lost his wife, which has 
saddened the parish and the community. 
Within three weeks not only Mrs. Birks but 
two other prominent members of the society 
have passed away, one of whom, Mr. P. H. 
Cooney, gave the church edifice as a memo- 
rial to his wife. The Alliance is a very neces- 
sary part of the church, and works very faith- 
fully. Last year Mr. Birks organized a local 
Red Cross Society, and a Friendly Aid Society 
for the town poor. Mr. Birks tries in every 
way to emphasize the religious side of church 
work. Thus ends the story of the South 
Middlesex Conference to date. 
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The Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Field Ne Notes. 


Canton, Mass.—The Henry F. Jenks Union 
of Canton is having a prosperous year. 
Early in the season it held a most successful 
indoor picnic, another social gathering in 
January was devoted to the Isles of Shoals 
‘Campaign Fund and netted $10, and an 
enjoyable masquerade is the latest function 
to be reported. — 

All Souls’, Roxbury, Mass.—All Souls’ 
Fraternity has recently held a neighbor- 
hood meeting, when guests were present 
from the unions near by and a general good 
time was in order. 

Rockland, Mass.—‘‘Our Young People’s 
Religious Union is able to do something, 
and I see hope of renewing it along lines of 
activity that will benefit the whole church 
as well as the young people themselves.” 
It recently conducted a five-cent lunch coun- 
ter in the church dining-room on the occa- 
sion of a Sunday-school Institute held in 
Rockland. 

Sturbridge, Mass—‘‘A Young People’s 
Religious Union has just been organized in 
our church, and we should like suggestions 
as to how to conduct our meetings. We shall 
indeed be grateful for any information 
which you can send us.” 

Ann Arbor, Mich—The Young People’s 
Religious Union holds meetings as usual 
every Sunday evening. Some of the winter 
topics have been ‘‘Socialism,” ‘The Birth 
of a Nation,” “The Clansman,” ‘ Read- 
ings from James Whitcomb Riley,” ‘“Mov- 
ing Pictures,’’ ‘‘Shakespeare.”’ 

Montclair, N.J.—‘‘The main event of 
the month was the annual dinner held in 
the church. There were about forty of us 
present. After the dinner and some fine 
speeches we divided into two groups and 
enjoyed a game of charades. Yesterday we 
read Shaw’s ‘Arms and the Man’ and after 
a box supper went to the Montclair Theatre, 
where Thomas Mott Osborne addressed a 
packed house. Our next event is the play 
‘The Wages of War,’ to be given under the 
auspices of our Players in the church by 
the Messiah Players from the Church of 
the Messiah in New York. Altogether the 
young people are showing an increasing 
interest in dramatics, and steps are being 
taken to enroll all the available talent for 
future performances and readings.” 

Dallas, Tex.—‘‘Mr. Gilmour’s interest 
in our work is a great help to us. Our 
January meeting was led by an Englishman, 
who gave some very good thoughts on the 
subject, ‘Some Aspects of Patriotism,’ On 
a Sunday evening in February, a Metho- 
dist of the milder type, really a liberal at 
heart, gave an address on ‘The Unassailable 
Man.’ Mr. Gilmour will take our next 
meeting, addressing us on ‘The Unitarian 
Movement in Hungary.’ We try to keep 
our leaders strictly among the younger 
members as much as possible. We are 
looking forward to a good meeting. Wehave ~ 
in mind meetings with the following sub- 
jects: ‘Biographical Sketch of Leigh Hunt,’ 
‘Book Review of Mr. Rihbany’s Bela 
ney,”’ and ‘Book Review of George | 
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voted to send $25. The Young People’s 

: Religious Union will have charge of a supper 
in April or May.” 

South Middlesex Federation Meeting-—The 
annual midwinter meeting of the South 
Middlesex Federation of the Young People’s 
Religious Union was held at the First Parish 
Church, Cambridge, on Friday, February 
18. Over two hundred young people at- 
tended. A Dutch supper was served under 
the direction of Miss Beatrice Darling of the 
First Parish, Cambridge, and Mr. Heath 
Onthank of Arlington. Following the supper 
the Unity Club of Somerville presented 
Jerome K. Jerome’s ‘‘Barbara.” ‘This en- 
joyable one-act comedy was followed by 
informal dancing until half-past ten. The 
Junior Parish of the First Parish in Cam- 
bridge offered the hospitality in a royal 
fashion. Unitarian students in Harvard 
and Radcliffe had the opportunity of meet- 
ing with members of the various guilds and 
unions in the Federation. The latter were 
tepresented as follows: Cambridge, 40; 
Arlington, 20; East Lexington, 19; Waltham, 
12; Waverley, 10; Winchester, 8; Woburn, 
8; Sherborn, 5; 4 each from Newton, 
Watertown, and Somerville; Harvard Street 
Church, Cambridge, 2. From districts out- 
side the Federation the following places in 
Massachusetts were represented: Acushnet, 
Wollaston, Salem, Atlantic, Worcester, Bos- 
ton, Fall River, Holden, Melrose, Malden, 
Sharon, Hingham, Brookline. From other 
States: Portsmouth, Keene, Nashua, and 
Concord, N.H.; Washington, Conn.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; New York City; Richmond, 
Ind.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Chicago, Ill.; Toledo, Ohio; St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Mt. Hamil- 
ton, Cal.; Oklahoma; Alaska; and Hamburg, 
Germany. When over two hundred young 
people from so many widely scattered terri- 
tories can come together at a Young People’s 
Religious Union meeting, nothing but good 
can result. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

At the organ service in the Arlington Street 
Church on Wednesday afternoon, March 1, 
at five o’clock, the brief address will be given 
by Rev. Charles P. Wellman. 


At the First Church in Roxbury, Eliot 
Square, Boston, Dr. James De Normandie, 
senior pastor, will preach Sunday, February 

_ 27,0n “The Communion: Its Institution and 
Value.” 


At the meeting of the Ministerial Union 
to be held in Channing Hall on Monday 
morning, February 28, at eleven o’clock, 
Rev. Harry Lutz will speak on “A New 


_ Conception of Religion.” 


The Social Service Council of Unitarian 
Women will meet in the vestry of the Arling- 
ton Street Church on Thursday, March 2, 
at 10.30 A.M. Dr. Richard C. Cabot will 
on “Sosa wads and the Christian 


of Etna, Pa., and Mr. Howard R. Williams 
of Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, were duly admitted to our fellowship 
in the Unitarian denomination, and is hereby 
commended to its ministers and churches. 


The New England Fellowship Committee 
has received from John Mason Duncan, of 
the Congregational ministry, an application 
for the certificate of commendation issued 
by this Committee. Charles T. Billings, 
Julian C, Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, Secre- 
tary, 169 Prichard Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


On February 27, at the Sunday vespers 
held regularly in the Second Church, Beacon 
Street, Boston, Rev. George L. Cady, D.D., 
Pilgrim Congregational Church, Dorchester, 
will preach. A Quiet Hour is held in this 
church «at 4.30 each Wednesday afternoon. 
Rev. William H. Parker of Woburn will 
preach on March 1. 


Speakers at the noonday services at 
King’s Chapel next week will be: Monday, 
February 28, Rev. Frederick A. Bisbee, D.D., 
editor of the Universalist Leader, Boston; 
Tuesday, Rev. J. Edgar Park, Second Church 
in Newton; Wednesday, Rev. Maxwell 
Savage, Church of the Messiah, Louisville, 
Ky.; Thursday, Prof. Richard M. Vaughan, 
D.D., the Newton Theological Institution; 
Friday, Rev. Edwin A. Rumball, American 
Unitarian Association, Boston. On Saturday 
the service will be entirely musical, Mr. Lang 
organist. 


The midwinter conference of lLend-a- 
Hand Clubs will be held on Saturday, Feb- 
tuary 26, at Bulfinch Place Church, begin- 
ning at 10.30 with reports, followed by a 
box luncheon and social hour at one o’clock, 
including a half-hour for the children in the 
gymnasium. From 2.15 to 4 P.M. the 
speakers will be Miss Emma E. White, sec- 
retary of the New England Grenfell Asso- 
ciation, who will illustrate her address on 
“The Grenfell Mission” with fine lantern 
slides; Mr. Allison G. Catheron, chairman 
of the committee on social welfare of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, on 
“Some Problems of Social Welfare”; and 
Miss Ethel DeLong of the Pine Mountain 
Settlement School in Kentucky, who will 
tell of the work in that School. All cordially 
invited. 


Deaths. 


MECKLEM.—On February 15, Mary Dakin Clark 
Mecklem, widow of George G. Mecklem and daughter of 
the late Louis Gaylord Clark, aged seventy-eight years. 


Mrs. Mecklem was a lifelong member of the Unitarian 
church in Newburgh, N.Y. She was of Hicksite parent- 
age, and daughter of Louis Gaylord Clark, editor of the 
earliest New York magazine, The Knickerbocker. 


FRAZIER.—In Arlington Heights, Mass., February 17, 
Josephine L., wife of William H. Frazier of Lynn. 


Mrs. Frazier was a faithful lifelong member of the Uni- 
tarian church of Lynn, working in all the organizations, 
and was president of The Alliance for two years. Services 
were held at her home on Monday, Rev. Alfred Man- 
chester of Salem conducting them. The many relatives 
and friends present, and profusion of flowers with which 
the casket was covered, were a testimony of the love and 
esteem which was hers. She was borne tenderly from 
her home by her son, three nephews, and two cousins. 
Mrs. Frazier was a life member of the American Unitarian 
Association. 
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MRS. MARY CHAPIN WARDER. 


By the death of Mrs. Mary Chapin Warder, January 
29, the Unitarian Congregational Society of Brattleboro, 
Vt., met with a serious loss. Throughout her life, extend- 
ing over fourscore years and more, Mrs. Warder had been 
identified with the activities of the church and was always 
zealous for its welfare. For many years she was a teacher 
in the Sunday-school, impressing upon the minds of the 
boys and girls under her charge something of her own 
sunny nature and of her faith in the laws which make for 
righteousness and peace. From the founding of the Brattle- 
boro branch of the Women’s Alliance in October, 1894, 
Mrs, Warder served as president, and through her deep 
interest in the various causes and kinds of work that The 
Alliance championed, she was enabled to make the local 
branch a vital force in the life of the home church, as well 
as helpful in the larger affairs of the Unitarian fellowship. 
A friend and acquaintance of many years writes thus 
appreciatively of this woman, whose long life, spent in 
service for others and in the Master’s own spirit, has 
rounded so beautifully to its close: “Her circle of inti- 
mate friends knew her as a woman of delightful personality, 
of unusual taste and cultivation in literature and art, and 
a genial but discriminating critic, whose comments always 
had a flavor and an insight distinctly their own. No one 
but herself has ever known in anything like full measure of 
the constant acts of kindness, helpfulness, and sympathy 
which flowed ceaselessly through all the years of her ma- 
ture life.” 

The day of her burial was bright and springlike, as if in 
harmony with what she would herself have desired; the 
service in the church, so dear to her heart, was simple yet 
dignified, as would have been her wish; and as she was 
laid at rest in the hillside cemetery overlooking the wind- 
ing river, all felt and believed that all was well with this 
child of God. E0n.S,.0; 


MRS. F. B. P. TOULMIN. 


Died February 8 in her eighty-seventh year, at the 
home of her son Priestley, in Birmingham, Ala., Mrs. 
F. B. P. Toulmin, great-granddaughter of Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen. The little church 
he founded in Northumberland, Pa., now the Joseph 
Priestley Memorial, was long her spiritual home,—as 
long, indeed, as she remained a resident of the town; and 
the hopes and faith which found their home there were 
very precious to her. 

She was a woman of fine intellectual gifts, and was 
honored and beloved by a wide circle of friends. It hardly 
needs to be added that she was a devoted reader of the 
Christian Register. H. D.C. 


ALFRED I. NOBLE, M.D. 


Our Unitarian fellowship has always been notable 
for its laity, its strong men and rare women. 

There passed into the Unseen on January 20 in Detroit, 
Mich., one of the finest and noblest illustrations of our 
Unitarian faith that I have ever known, Alfred I. Noble, 
head physician of the Michigan Hospital for the Insane 
at Kalamazoo. 

Dr. Noble was born in Fairfield, Me., about sixty 
years ago, from sturdy and intelligent New England 
stock. He graduated from Colby College, Waterville, 
Me., in 1883, and from Bowdoin College Medical School 
in 1886. 

Early in his professional life he became a specialist 
in nervous diseases and an authority in matters relating 
to the treatment of the insane. For nearly twenty years 
he was connected with the great Insane Hospital at 
Worcester. He was one of the prominent members of 


| the Church of the Unity. From Massachusetts he went 


to Michigan to become the head of the Insane Hospital 
of that State. 

He was an authority in his profession, but the man was 
greater than the physician. No one who ever met him, 
or shared his friendship, or felt the influence of his remark~ 
able personality, or came into his rare and striking pres- 
ence ever doubted that he was one of God’s noblemen. 

He was a loyal Unitarian, and a lifelong reader of the 
Christian Register. “We shall long keep his memory 
green in our hearts.” ¥. L. P. 


ADY OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE, as organist and choir director, N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs. 
Alma W. Allen, 16 Woodland. Street, Arlington, Mass. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER LEAGUE OF UNITARIAN 
WomeEn.—The midwinter meeting was held 
at the South Unitarian Memorial Church, 
Worcester, Wednesday, February 16. The 
president, Mrs. Joseph M. Davis, opened the 
meeting at 11.30 with the singing of the Alli- 
ance Hymn and devotional exercises. New 
by-laws presented at a previous meeting were 
adopted unanimously. At the spring meet- 
ing, April 13, the speakers will be Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis and Rev. Louis C. Cornish. 
Fourteen branches responded to roll call, 
with an attendance of eighty-four. Dele- 
gates from the branches in Worcester Con- 
ference reported, indicating a year of great 
progress. Two special features were the 
response to the appeal for thé Alliance En- 
dowment Fund and the purchase of Star 
Island. Box luncheon was served at noon, 
with coffee provided by the hostess branch. 
The speaker of the afternoon, Mrs. William 
I. Lawrance, was unable to be present on 
account of illness. Mr. Lawrance came in 
her place and aroused considerable enthu- 
siasm in the Star Island movement. A 
brief history of the island was given, with its 
present possibilities as a place for religious 
conventions. Mr. Lawrance devoted part of 
the period to the subject, “‘The Better Side 
of Walt Whitman.” At the close of the 
address a committee of six was appointed 
from the three Worcester churches to make 
arrangements for these churches to help in 
contributing to the Star Island Fund. Lena 
Hurlbut Bellows, Secretary. 


New Yor« Leacur.—The regular meeting 
was held in the Church of the Saviour, Brook- 
lyn, on Friday, February 4, at 11 A.M., the 
president, Mrs. Walter U. Lawson, in the 
chair, and about one hundred and fifty mem- 
bers and guests present. After the routine 
business an interesting account of the work 
at the Messiah Home for Children was given, 
and Rev. E. S. Wiers of Montclair, N.J., told 
of the work of the new Unitarian movements 
in Paterson and Trenton, N.J. A collection 
was taken for the Trenton work. The speaker 
of the day was Dr. James Ecob, a lecturer 
for the American Institute of Social Service, 
and minister of the Unitarian church at 
Flushing, L.I., whose subject was ‘‘New 
Missions.” Dr. Ecob said that a book 
which had influenced his thinking was Canon 
Moseley’s “Ruling Ideas in Early Ages.” 
One may take a stand anywhere in history 
and discover what idea was ruling at that 
time and thus interpret that period. When 
missionaries started to go to the so-called 
heathen, the ruling idea was Christianity, 
and the missionary went to bring them into 
line. The old idea was to save souls, and the 
first missionary school was a distinct depart- 
ure. The churches said that they were pay- 
ing to save souls, not minds and bodies. 
Schools and medical aid had a hard fight to 
become established. Denominationalism is 
the ruling idea in Christianity to-day, but 
whispers are heard that this may not always 
be. Now even the heathen say, ‘‘ Let denom- 
inations get together first before coming to 
us.’ Within the last twenty years ruling 
missionary ideas have undergone a change 
so profound that the change is not yet 
realized. ‘The causes seem to come through 
a true world-consciousness, and the realiza- 
tion that in spite of geographical divisions 
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we are one world. Now a missionary goes 
not as a superior to inform, but as friend to 
friend. The spiritual solidarity of the race is 
the ruling idea to-day. You must not say 
“Father”? to God unless you say ‘‘brother”’ 
The new missionaries must inter- 


to man. 
pret the gospel into the broadest, widest, 
largest need of man. Rey. John H. Lathrop} 


minister of the church, endorsed Mr. Ecob’s 
address, and then led the members in repeat- 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, after which the meet- 
ing adjourned. Kathleen Warren Harding. 


Churches. 


NortH Easton, Mass.—Unity Church 
Rev. William L. Chaffin, Rev. Fred R. 
Lewis: 
committee has been printed in an attractive 
pamphlet, with details of organization, Dur- 


ing the year a modern heating system has 


been installed and electric lights put in. 


Notwithstanding the general reduction in 


the price of sittings, made at the last annual 


meeting, more money has been received in 
The various reports show the 


pew rentals. 
work of the society to be flourishing and the 
interest unabated. 


SAN Francisco, Cai.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton: Mr. Charles 
A. Murdock, a valued correspondent of the 
Christian Register, writes: ‘‘Annual meet- 
ings sometimes require forced cheerfulness, 
and are by no means so encouraging as we 
try to think they are; but we had such a 
good one this week that. I feel moved to tell 
you of it in the hope that it may prove con- 
tagious. In the first place, it was prepared 
for. Little worth very much just happens, 
and the creditable part of our good fortune 
lies in the earning of it. The San Francisco 
church seems controlled by its traditions. It 
is by no means easy to keep free from debt, 
but we have formed the habit of nipping each 
year’s bud and forestalling growth. This 
year, by reason of repairs and other causes, 
we were obliged to call for subscriptions to 
avoid a deficit, and $1,500 came in, otherwise 
we would now be less joyous. Before the 
annual business meeting and pew-renting we 
enjoyed a pleasant supper at which two 
hundred sat down in our own social rooms 
and were waited upon by our own girls and 
boys, and in saying that they did as well as 
they looked I give them high praise. The 
reports of the treasurer and moderator were 
encouraging, showing increase in both pew- 
holders and receipts, and practically no in- 
debtedness. More pews are rented than for 
several years, and thirty per cent. of the oc- 
cupants have come in during the past two 
years. Our two fine societies of women 
always have excellent reports. The Society 
for Christian Work, which really does it, 
numbers 284. It represents the benevolent 
arm of the church. The Channing Auxiliary 
is the social and educational arm, and num- 
bers 390. Both are active. 

“This year the men came to the front and 
demonstrated that men can do effective 
church work if they are really interested. 
Mr. Dutton has labored patiently and ar- 
duously to build up a men’s club in the 
church. It has grown strong and has at- 
tracted the younger men of the society. 
Meetings are held monthly, and a modest 
dinner before the business and discussions 
has been found advantageous. A committee, 
during the past month or so, has attacked 


The annual report of the executive 


the matter of increased pew-rentals in a 
businesslike manner. They did not rely 
upon a tearful circular, but made a personal 
canvass, displaying salesmanship of a high 
order. They generally went in pairs as do 
plumbers and assessors, using good discretion 
as to the use of persuasion or compulsion. 
Having convinced a victim that he ought to 
or must take a seat or a pew, they addressed 
themselves to securing the proper amount. 
‘All right,’ says the candidate, ‘put me down 
for $10a year.’ ‘Nothing doing,’ the spokes- 
man replies; ‘$10 a quarter is the best we can 
do for a man of your ability and standing,’ 
and he laughingly surrenders. They kept 
at it till they had secured $500 additional 
income for the next year. Then one of 
their number, whose mother had lately died, 
gave $2,000 of five per cent. bonds to the 
church as an endowment fund for a free 
pew for strangers, as a memorial for his 
father and mother, and so the income is 
brought up to $600 plus. This is what one 
committee has done to show its devotion 
to the church and its loyalty to its minister. 
The club considers live topics, and reaches 
out into the community in general helpful- 
ness. The Sunday-school reported growth 
and strength, four departments, and all in- 
terested. Mr. Horace Davis, after sixty 1 
years’ service, still conducts the adult class. 

“Few churches have endowment funds of 
over $80,000, making possible the distribu- 
tion every year of $3,500 for benevolence, 
scholarship, religion, and human helpfulness 
generally. The larger part of it is intrusted ; 
to the Society for Christian Work, and is ex- 
pended under the close personal supervision 
of sympathetic and judicious women. It is 
gratifying that young men who have gone 
through the Sunday-school are taking their 
elders’ places on the board of church trus- 
tees and as heads of the societies. There 
seems a distinct awakening in interest, and 
Mr. Dutton has good reason to be pleased at 
such a showing as this meeting made. In . 
his remarks he expressed the highest ideals 
of the place of the church, and the satisfac- 
tion he takes in ministering. 

“The church has been open every Sunday 
of the year, and except for a brief period in 
the summer an evening service has been 
maintained. At this service there is held 
an open forum, and the pews have all the 
chance they want to talk back. The even- 
ing congregations are almost wholly per- 
sons who do not attend the morning service, 
which largely extends the reach of the minis- 
ter’s word. While not large, the numbers 
seem increasing, and now and then a pew 
is taken. All in all, we feel encouraged and 
hopeful, and are grateful for the measure of 
prosperity that we enjoy.” . 


Personals. 


Dr. James Lloyd Wellington, Harvard 
College ’38, and Harvard Medical School 
’*42, and therefore the oldest graduate, at 
the time of his death, of both these depart- 
ments of the University, died recently at 
his home in Swansea. He was a son of Rev. 
eee _= 
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over fifty peat was the Unitarian minister 
at 7 Templeton, Mass., where Dr. Wellington 
was born. Dr. Wellington’s early education 
was had at the New Salem Academy, and 
upon his graduation from Harvard College 
he began the study of medicine, particularly 
under Drs. Jacob Bigelow, Storer, O. W. 
Holmes, and Reynolds. In 1842 he began to 
practise as a physician in Swansea, and 
worked at his profession there for sixty-two 
years. The honor of being the now oldest 
living graduate of Harvard College falls to 
Samuel Sewall Greeley of Chicago, a member 
of the class of ’44. Mr. Greeley was born 
on Oct. 11, 1824, and therefore is in his 
ninety-second year. He was in Cambridge 
two years ago for the celebration of his 
seventieth Commencement anniversary. 


Rev. William IL. Chaffin has recently 
passed the forty-eighth anniversary of his 
settlement in North Easton. He is the long- 

est settled pastor of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation still in active service over the same 
church. He graduated from the Meadville 
School in 1857, and became minister of the 
Second Unitarian Society of Philadelphia in 
1862. In 1863 he enlisted as a private, and 
served for six weeks in the campaign that 
ended in the capture of John Morgan, the 
cavalry raider. On the first Sunday of 1868 
he became the minister of the Church of the 
Unity, and is still there, being now senior 
pastor, the junior pastor being Rev. Fred R. 
Lewis. Mr. Chaffin is known by every man, 
woman, and child of Easton, and is a familiar 
name in every household. He is honored 
and’ beloved by all for his liberal bearing, his 
kindly sympathies and courteous demeanor 
to all. He says that one of the highest and 
»best compliments he ever received was when 
he once fell into a thirty-two-foot-wide and 
deep well, from which water is pumped into 
the standpipe that supplies the village of 
North Easton. When an Irish friend of his 
heard about it, he exclaimed, ‘“‘ Well, we won’t 
have to send to the Pope for any more holy 
water, for now we have it on tap.” 


William Rogers Lord. 


The congregation of the First Unitarian 
Church of Portland, Oregon, has learned with 
sorrow of the death of Rev. William Rogers 
Lord, of Dover, Mass., and recalling the 
years (1899-1902) when he was the minister 
of this church, we desire to commemorate 
his pastorate, which was conspicuous by his 
devotion, his sincerity in his walk and con- 
versation among us and among his fellow- 
citizens of this State. He took part in 
many of the philanthropies of the community, 
and in its civic affairs, and bore his testimony 
against what he deemed wrong principles 
and practices, with persistent courage and 
directness. He upheld all the best tradi- 
tions of the Christian ministry, and of the 
Unitarian fellowship, and especially we wish 
to remember his personal relation, which, to 
many of us, has left enduring impressions, 
and helped us to better lives. Mrs. Lord 
died a few months ago, and we shall think 
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clothes the flowers and feeds the birds of the 
air, and whose life is lived in the affections 
and service of all Christlike souls. 

Thomas*1,,. Eliot, Wm. G. Eliot, pastors; 
Wim. P. Olds, chairman; Jas. D. Hart, 
secretary. 


Dr. Dole’s Resignation. 


Dr. Dole’s letter to the standing com- 
mittee of the First Congregational Society of 
Jamaica Plain indicates that his resignation 
as minister will not mean giving up the in- 
terests he has long held dear, in the promo- 
tion of which he has heen and will still be an 
important factor:— 


Dear Friends,—The time has come to tell 
you of a purpose which has been long growing 
in my mind. For many reasons I believe it 
to be best now to resign my position as your 
minister. I should like to have you com- 
municate this intention at the coming annual 
meeting of the Society and if you please to 
let it take effect on July 1. 

I am exceedingly grateful for the happy 
memories and the noble friendships which 
have made my life rich through all this 
time. Innumerable generous  kindnesses 
never to be forgotten have marked the years. 
I hope that it will not be thought in resign- 
ing my ministry here I desire to retire from 
the service of the great cause for which 
churches exist. Indeed, I hope that in vari- 
ous ways quite free of the thought of com- 
pensation I may be able by voice or pen to 
carry the message of religion which always 
grows more beautiful and necessary for the 
welfare and happiness of mankind. 

With very hearty and affectionate good 
wishes I shall always remain yours sincerely, 

CHARLES F. DOLE. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Opportunities for helpfulness which lie 
near at hand were strongly suggested by the 
talk given by Miss Katherine Stokes of 
Bulfinch Place Church on the 18th. The 
difficulty of describing in detail the work of 
any assistant has been mentioned before. 
When such work is without bounds of place or 
time, or of color, race, or creed, the explana- 
tion must indeed be inadequate. A particu- 
lar piece of work which is in the large scheme 
at Bulfinch Place is the Charlotte House at 
North Andover, which is used as a summer 
vacation house, directed by Miss Stokes and 
a committee of the large Eliot Circle of that 
church. The opportunity this house offers 
for rest and refreshment to many people 
during the summer is heartily appreciated. 

In a recent Friday morning lecture Miss 
Johnson discussed the ceremonials of temple 
worship as a related subject in the life of 
Jesus. Much has been written of this, and 
there is necessary ignorance and misunder- 
standing connected with the subject. It was 
pointed out that the symbolism and cere- 
monies which featured so largely in the 
earlier life of the Hebrews also marked the 
sect of the Pharisees later. ‘The strict ad- 
herent of the Pharisaic law could not easily 
understand the simple teaching of Jesus. 

Miss Lucy Wright in her address on the 
17th described the work which is being 
done by the Maséachusetts Commission for 
the Blind and by the Association for the 
Promotion of the Interests of the Blind. 
The industries which are being found possible 
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for the blind help to place them move and 
more in competition with those who have 
sight. 


Star Island Notes. 


Five weeks and two days from the time 
this issue of the Register reaches its readers 
will be April 1, the date on which we must 
see $40,000 in sight. Are we going to see 
this or not? It all depends on whether or 
not every one does his or her part. The 
need is immediate and great that pledges 
or contributions be forthcoming. ‘The cam- 
paign committee has nothing “‘up its sleeve”’ 
to launch at the eleventh hour; it depends 
entirely upon the generosity and sacrifice of 
all Unitarians, whether or not they have 
actually been at the summer meetings. We 
cannot make this appeal too strong. Of 
every minister we ask this question, Is 
your church represented among the many 
contributing to this movement? To every 
Unitarian man and woman we ask, Have 
you done your part not only in giving your- 
self, but in urging others to give? Don’t 
hesitate, or we shall lose in the end! Send 
for booklets and other printed matter to the 
chairman of the campaign committee. Ar- 
range for some meeting in behalf of this 
movement and let the campaign committee 
furnish the speakers, if you wish. When our 
goal is reached and we can look back, let us 
find your name and your church represented 
in this campaign. If you are sceptical, give 
us a chance to remove any such feeling. 
The time is short and the way long! 

The Shoals slides will be shown at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., on February 24; at West Newton, 
February 26; at Woburn, March 2; at 
Springfield, March 8, probably; and at 
Bridgewater, March to. re 


STAR ISLAND CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Previously acknowledged ............-...005- $24,403.06 
Rims Mary A. galego eva s eS awtte toast 1.00 
Mrs. Susan B. Farrington,........... 25.00 
Mr. Wallace S. Draper ....... 25.00 
Miss Lucy F. Bowen .......... 10.00 
Mrs. Edwin L. Sanborn .......... 10.00 
Nashua, N.H., Alliance, in memory of Mi 
Histhel Peaseoreh gs Perea Meee tes ccbcas 25.00 
Mins Ghatles br, WELE . k Ne ay saeco oe eas 100.00 
Mar Arthin Cale Chase es da go. diss once Ben 10.00 
ie Solder: bi Wiliams: < pris ollie sm. 0 fs »e-Scie ss 10.00 
WTO Wie | EWING he Sade eos cove acter es 10.00 
AS WIONG” ae ceee.& Ores ce Mea ins veces ce sans 5.00 
Miss Fannie M. Faulkner 200.00 
Miss Harriette E. Jones 2.00 
Mrs. George T. Garrison . I.00 
Miss Elizabeth Garrison . 1.00 
Miss Fanny Garrison..... 1.00 
Miss Elizabeth Anthony ... 2.00 
Mr. W. Prentiss Parker 25.00 
Ayer Branch Alliance 4. ..)....02.5.ce0.0000s 5.00 
TUE CMTE PGI To hg Phi a ko pre ole’ node 100.00 
Sale of calendars (additional) ..............+. 1.00 
DUETS PREM EWIO ce sa cts wal oe 6 ee nad ee se nm 5.00 
Additional to apron sale. ......5....6 ccc wees 1.75 
Mrs, Frederic Delano Hitch.............-..-- 100.00 
A Wellesley Hills Friend .... 5.00 
Channing Club, Taunton ... 10.00 
Mrs. J. S. Taft, Keene, N.H. 10.00 
Miss L. E. Gilmore and Mrs. Helen J. Whiting. .. 7.00 
Unitarian Fragment Society, by Miss Emma é: 
RES Reed Py as, 7.6.4 'g wri vie 93.0: 6 vineleis am 10.00 
Total, February 21, $25,210.81 


I regret I made a mistake last week in one 
acknowledgment. ‘‘In memory S. D. C.” 
should he ‘“‘In memory S. L. D., $3 

All remittances may be sent to the chair- 
man, who will gladly acknowledge them. 

Cart B. WETHERELL, Chairman, 
20 Alden Road, Watertown, Mass. 


The United States naval regulation that 
‘the band shall play while the ship is coaling’’ 
is based on experiments that show that crews 
coal ship a third quicker with music than 
without it. 
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Pleasantries. 


“Ves, she seems pretty well,” said Mrs. 
Twickembury, “but there’s a heretic flush on 
her cheeks that I don’t quite like.” 


Husband: “ Why in the world do you have 
our bills come in weekly instead of the first 
of the month?” Wife: “‘You told me that 
you didn’t want them so large, didn’t you?” 


“That is a sunset my 
daughter painted. She studied painting 
abroad, you know.” Friend: ‘“‘Ah! that 
explains it. I never saw a sunset like that 
in this country.’”’—Puck. 


Proud Father: 


The Tidings advertises a cow for sale as 
follows: ‘‘For sale—A full-blooded cow, giv- 
ing milk, also three tons of hay, a wheelbar- 
row, a grindstone, two stoves, a scythe anda 
democrat wagon.”—Helena (Montana) Inde- 
pendent. 


“Madam,” shouted the angry neighbor, 
“your little Reginald has just thrown a brick 
through our window!” “And would you 
bring me the brick?”’ beamed Reginald’s 
mother. ‘‘We are keeping all the little 
mementos of his pranks.” 


The hotel was crowded with delegates 
attending a religious conference. To a little 
girl of four, spending the week-end in the 
hotel with her mother, they were people of 
great consequence. ‘‘Mother,’’ she asked, 
“will the delicacies be here to-morrow as 
well?’’—London Christian World. 


A lady selected some purchases in a store, 
asking that they be kept for her until the 
next day. When she returned, she could not 
remember who waited on her. After puz- 
zling over the matter she approached 
one and ‘asked, “Am I the woman who 
bought some embroidery here yesterday?” 
“YVYes’m,” replied the girl, stolidly, and 
turned to get it. 


During a municipal campaign in Chicago 
a politician dropped in to see a certain 
grocer. After the conversation, the politi- 
cian asked, “‘I may count upon your support, 
may I not?” “Why, no,” replied the 
grocer. ‘‘The fact is, I have promised my 
support to the other candidate.’’ The 
politician laughed. ‘‘Ah,” said he, “In 
politics, promising and performing are two 
different things.” “In that case,” said the 
grocer, cordially, “I shall be glad to give you 
my promise.” 


She was a little girl, and very polite. It 
was the first time she had been on a visit 
alone, and she had been carefully instructed 
how to behave. “If they ask you to dine 
with them,” father had said, ‘‘you must say, 
‘No, thank you; I have already dined.’”’ 
It turned out just as father had anticipated. 
“Come along, Mildred,’ said her little 
friend’s father. “You must have a bite 
with us.’’ “No, thank you,” said the little 
girl, with dignity, ‘I have already bitten.”— 
Exchange. 
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Christian Register 
Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian tion, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The 


The American Unitarian Association. : 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, establishes 
and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in buildin 
mnpetne BONES, publishes books, tracts, and devotion 
works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish. 
_ Address contributions to the Treasurer, Henry M. Will- 
lams, Esq. * 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Incorporated in 1885. The active work of the Society 
is carried on by the Department of Religious Education 
of the American Unitarian Association, 

President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Rev. Frederick M. Eliot. 


The Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Lies churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Mrs. Caroline S. 
Atherton, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, 11 St. John Street, Jamaica Piain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Grace R. 


‘orr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1866, 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to 
give addresses on various phases of the temperance ques- 
tion. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Montclair, N.J. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles 
H. Stearns, 265 Harvard Street, Brookline, M 


General Conference of Unitarian and 
Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. It meets biennially for the purpose 
of strengthening the churches that unite with it for more 
and better work for the kingdom of God. 

Play ag William Howard Taft, LL.D., New Haven, 

‘onn. 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
Hon. Hugh McKennan Landon, Indianapolis, Ind.; Hon. 
Horace Davis, LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Charles 
A. Murdock, San Francisco, Cal.; F. A. Delano, Chicago, 
Til.; W. Loud, Montreal, Can. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., to whom all correspondence should be addressed. 
Treasurer, Percy A. Atherton, 53 State Street, Boston. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
Leon A. Harvey, New York, N.Y.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Charles T. Billings, Lowell, Mass. 


National League of Unitarian Laymen. 


Organized May 25, 1909, “to bring the men of the sepa- 
rate churches into closer acquaintance, co-operation, and 
fellowship.” e 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Charles E. Ware, Fitchburg, Mass. ‘ 

Vice-Presidents, Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn.; 
Cyril H. Burdett, New York City; Hon. Horace Davis, 
LL.D., San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Milton’ T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.; 
Milton F. Hersey, Montreal, Can. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Elmer S. Forbes, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., to whom all correspondence-should 


After Old Mose had been given a job, says] be ud 


the Lippincott’s Magazine, the foreman saw 
him comfortably seated on the sand he was 
to shovel, directing another dusky laborer. 
“Why, Mose,” he exclaimed, ‘‘I did not hire 
that man. What’s he doing here?” ‘I 
got him er-doing my wuk, sah,” replied Mose. 
“Who pays him?” ‘‘I does, sah; I pays 
him a dollah a day, sah.” “‘ Why, that’s all 
you receive, Mose. How do you profit by 
the transaction?’’ asked the amazed foreman. 
“Well,” replied Mose, ‘‘I gets to boss de job, 
doan’ I?” 


e uddressed. 
Field Secretary, Samuel B. Nobbs, Marlborough, Mass. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the ne Se of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present day.” F 
Fetes , Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Newton Centre, 

ass. f 

Honorary Vice-Presidents: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, 
Rev, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Rev. William M. Brundage, Mr. 
John Graham Broo! Mr. Charles Zueblin. 

Address correspondence and send contributions to the 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances M. Dadmun, 27 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


aaa §9SYSTEM 
unm TZU Mase 
Of Underground Refuse Disposal 
Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 
dog, and typhoid fly. 
arene with foot. Hands never 
tou 


MULE 
SHE STEPHENSON a Underground Garbage ) 
we edie ™“** and Refuse Receivers 
A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
: waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from. 
polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs. It paysto lookusup. 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass, 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


**Some of the views are taken from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ ; 


LARGE QUARTO, 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. 
272 Congress Street, 


H. ELLIS CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL | 
Each girl's personality observed and developed. 

Write for circulars. 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, ah « 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


, agricultural, commercial, 

All that is promised in the catalogue is 

Low charges. Scholarships. : 
PROCTOR ACAD ’ 

| ANDOVER, NH. 


